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If all the standardized forms distributed each year by 

the Sales Department of the National Association of 

Credit Men were placed end to end a paper chain 

would be formed reaching from New York to Japan— 
] a distance of approximately 8,000 miles. 


Over 90% of all business transactions are conducted on a credit basis. That is why business 
progress is dependent upon standardized design and efficiency in credit instruments. 


Since 1898 the volume of standardized forms distributed by the National Association of Credit 
Men has increased in volume until the total quantity of forms distributed in a single year, if 
placed end to end, would reach one-third around the world. The reasons for this prodigious 
distribution are standardization in scientific design and content, and the purchase of these forms 
in million quantities, which allows distribution at savings from 30% to 100%. 


The complete folio of N. A. C. M. forms includes five 
styles of financial and property statement blanks, three 
forms of Trade Acceptances, ten Enclosure Card forms, 
The Reciprocal Value of a Signed Statement, Reciprocal 
Trade Inquiry Blank and A Business Enterprise. 


Write today for complete information and samples of forms. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CREDIT MEN — ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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W. E. Tarlton, 


Central Shoe Company, St. 
Louis, Director, National Asso- 


ciation of Credit Men, 


S a y * in Credit Monthly: 
em 
Ww. do not ship 


goods to merchants who do not carry insurance 
if we know it, and it is the policy of the company 
to say that very plainly to any merchant who 
seeks credit and is not properly covered. We 
always recommend to him that for his own good 
he should carry a reasonable amount of insur- 
ance, regardless of the rate he may have to pay.” 
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i HE Home of 


New York, through its thousands of ex- 
pert and conscientious agencies, is con- 
stantly providing proper insurance cov- 
erage as a prerequisite to credit. Manu- 
facturers are sure of their interests being 
protected when their accounts tell them 
their insurance is in an old stock com- 
pany like the Home. 
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A Thirteen-Month Year? 


HE proposed thirteen-month 

calendar was described briefly 
in the Creptr Montuty for Novem- 
ber, 1927. The proposal is that each 
month shall have 28 days and a 
“Year Day” added to make the 365 
days. The Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States has sent out a 
questionnaire, returnable October 21, 
to its members asking whether they 
favor or oppose these propositions: 
(a) a change in the present calendar 
should be made so that there shall be 
greater comparability in business rec- 


ords; (b) that the form of calendar 
changes should be determined by in- 
ternational conference; and (c) that 
the government of the United States 
should participate in such a confer- 
ence. 


Advantages of Plan 


The advantages of the plan are as 
follows: 

1—The months all have the same 
number of days. 

2—The periods for which salaries 
are calculated exactly correspond to 
the periods of expenditure. 


Every Minute 
of the 
Business Day 


For EACH MINUTE of the 


Irving Trust Company Building 
now being erected at 
One Wall Street, New York 


business day the Irving Trust 


Company handles at least one 


foreign exchange transaction—it may be the 
opening of an import credit, the collection of a 
foreign bill, the transfer of money by cable, or 


any one of the many services which this Com- 


pany performs for customers doing business or 


traveling abroad. 


Our complete facilities and long experience 


in dealing with foreign countries, supplement- 
ed by the co-operation of correspondent banks 


throughout the world, insure prompt and accu- 


rate handling of all transactions. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 
Out-of-Town Office— Woolworth Building 


New York 
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3—The fact that the months 
all of the same length has great ag 
vantages from the point of view of 
monthly statistics. 

4—Each month contains the samp 
whole number of weeks. 

The disadvantages are: 

1—The figure 13 is not exactly di 
visible by 2, 3, 4, or 6. 

2—The quarters of the year (of 
equal length) do not contain a whole 
number of months. 

3—The introduction of a year of 
13 months implies a_ considerable 
change in customs which have beeg 
established for many thousands of 
years. 

4—In general, a greater number 
of corrections would be required ig 
drawing up statistics than with the 
12-month system. 


Minority Report 


A minority report by two members 
of the Special Committee on Calen- 
dar Reform, Henry D. Sharpe, presi« 
dent of Brown & Sharpe Manufac- 
turing Co., Providence, and Stanley 
H. Bullard, vice-president of the 
Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridge 
port, emphatically opposes our gov- 
ernment’s taking a hand in this mat- 
ter and says that the proposal is one 
of those propositions which, appar- 
ently in no way taxing any one na- 
tion at the expense of another, and 
having no political character which 
might offend, has had an easy 
launching. It excites the enthusiasm 
of individuals with minds given to 
logical expression, and once launched 
readily embraces the cordial support 
of well-meaning people who unthink 
ingly commit themselves to the per 
petration of a nuisance. . . . Gener 
ally speaking, the civilized world 
does now possess, or is rapidly com 
ing to possess, a calendar enjoying 
substantial uniformity. The inflie 
tion of a new calendar having 
radical departures from the preset, 
or attempting to improve it, would 
mean annoyance to millions of peo 
ple, would bring great discomfiture t0 
great sects which view the presemt 
calendar with religious loyalty, and 
would offer nothing of substantial 
value to any single business which 
that business cannot enjoy now, if 
it will. 
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Useles 
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Fundamentally Sound 
No BETTER BUSINESS MAN and no better informed economist 
ever sat in the White House than Herbert Hoover. His state- 
ment of October 25, 1929, is worth re-reading: 

“The fundamental business of the country, that is, the produc- 
tion and distribution of commodities, is on a sound and prosper- 
ous basis. The best evidence is that although production and 
consumption are at high levels, the average prices of commodities 
as a whole have not increased and there have been no appre- 
ciable increases in the stocks of manufactured goods. More- 
over, there has been a tendency of wages to increase and the out- 
put per worker in many industries again shows an increase, all 
of which indicates a healthy condition. 

“The construction and building industries have been to some 
extent affected by the high interest rates induced by stock specu- 
lation and there have been some seasonal decreases in one or 
two other industries, but these movements are of secondary char- 
acter when considered in the whole situation. 

“A temporary drop‘in grain prices sympathetically with Stock 
Exchange prices usually happens, but, as the Department of 
Agriculture points out, the overriding fact in grain is that this 
year's world wheat harvest is estimated to be 500,000,000 bushels 
less than that of last year, which will result in a very low carry- 


over at the end of the harvest year.” 


OPERATING as far west as the Rockies and as far east as the 


North Atlantic seacoast, CREDIT MONTHLY scouts have discovered 
i the name of the credit executive chosen from many to fill the 


| position described in a full-page advertisement in our August 


number. 

He was an exceedingly active member of the local Association 
of Credit Man in the city where he has lived for several years: 
he has already become active in the association that serves the 
great business community in which he now finds himself. Like 
most men of his profession he has the fault of over modesty, 
and has asked the Crepir MONTHLY not to announce, as yet, his 


name nor that of the important company of which he is an officer. 


Useless Noise in the Office 
MANY CREDIT EXECUTIVES have attacked the problem of useless 
noise in the office. They know that the proper arrangement of 
desks and files, the use of office machinery that functions silently, 
the muffling of bells, the use of sound-deadening floor and ceil- 
ing material--all contribute to health, and therefore to efficiency, 
in the office. Dr. Donald A. Laird, Director of the Colgate Uni- 
versity Psychological Laboratory, interviewed by the Cregpit 
Monraiy in November, 1927, computed, after taking part in a 
special survey of noise in Chicago, that the city’s loss in efficiency 
on account of its myriad noises amounted to, at the lowest mini- 
mum, $1,600,000 a week. A British scientist figured that London 
Sustains a loss of $5,000,000 per day on account of superfluous 
noise. 

Credit managers are in a better position than many executives 
to take part in the war on one of the chief causes of our being 








“a nation of neurotics”. When that war is won, it will no longer 
be true that there are, as a metropolitan newspaper declares, 
“more persons in American hospitals under treatment for nervous 
and mental disorders than for all other diseases combined.” 

One way to attack the enemy Noise on a broad front is that 
chosen by Health Commissioner Wynne of New York City. He 
has appointed a Commission of seven eminent men—a telephone 
research engineer, a physician-surgeon, an ear specialist, two 
neurologists, a manufacturer of machinery and a lawyer. He 
has asked them to study and recommend, and has promised to 


utilize the great powers of his office to put their recommendations 
into effect. 


First the Dream—then Success 
FIRST COMES THE DREAM—later the commercial success. We were 
all reminded of this the other day by the head of the British 
Empire, in a speech made by that outstandingly successful Scot, 
who said: 

“I am told I am addressing some very successful business men. 
I am not a business man in that sense; but I venture to say 
that your experience is mine, that nobody who is here and nobody 
who is not here has ever established a successful business with- 
out dreaming about it in the beginning.” 


“There has never been anything done worth doing that hasn't 
been dreamt of first of all.” 


“Walk in on Your Heels” 
F. N. DOUBLEDAY, the publisher, tells of asking Andrew Carnegie, 
whose skill in borrowing was as great as in other essentials of 
business success, “how to work a bank for a loan.” 

“Pick out the best bank in New York,” said Carnegie, “walk 
in on your heels, and make them realize that you are doing them 
a favor by borrowing the money.” 


A Beneficent Law 


Wirnovut a Federal Bankruptcy law, the present tremendous 
volume of our domestic commerce would be impossible. The 
National Association of Credit Men may well be proud of having 
sponsored and defended this law, enacted in 1898 and amended in 
1903, 1906, 1910, 1917, 1922 and 1926. The credit fraternity 
should and would emphatically resist any serious proposal for 
its repeal. 

The Crepir MonrTHLy has been urged by a valued reader to 
maintain a constructive attitude towards the Bankruptcy Law. 
This we have striven to do. But we do not regard as necessarily 
dangerous any suggestion that the law be amended again in the 
light of experience. And we welcome such recommendations as 
may tend to simplify practice in Bankruptcy and improve the 
administration of the law. 

Let us recognize the defects of the law and try to get them re- 
moved, at the same time standing firm—if ever this shall be 
necessary—for the retention on the federal statute books of one 
of *the most beneficent commercial laws ever enacted in this 


Q% 


country. 
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NINGUN hombre pensaria ser un 
doctor sin hablar el lenguaje de la 
Medicina; sin embargo, millares de 
americanos piensan entrar en el co- 
mercio extranjero con buen éxito, sin 
tener la menor familiaridad con el 
lenguaje de la gente con quien pien- 
san establecer transacciones comer- 
ciales. Para tener un conocimiento 
completo de los costumbres, hdébitos 
y peculiaridades psicolégicas de un 
pais, uno debe de hablar y entender 
el lenguaje de ese pais. 


AN you read the preceding 
i paragraph? If not, it prob- 

ably means that you, or any 
executive who cannot read it, is not 
ready to enter Latin American trade 
aud business. It is not a hard and 
fast rule, however. that the executive 
who cannot speak a foreign language 
should not be engaged in foreign 
trade with that particular country. 
This illustration is used to emphasize 
the fact that the attitude of the ma- 
jority of business men—but, it is 
hoped, a rapidly diminishing major- 
ity—toward foreign trade is not 
practical. 


What would you think of a for- 
eign business man, let us say the 
executive of a Spanish company, who 
sought to extend his business into the 
United States and who could not 
speak our language, was ignorant of 
our customs, practices, social usages 
and the complicated procedures of 
our commercial system? You would 
credit him with about as much chance 
of succeeding as you would an air- 
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Foreign Trade 


Success 


By Victor M. Cutter 


President, United Fruit Company 


plane of rising from flat ground 
without fuel. 

American business men expect to 
apply American methods, policies and 
procedures to business enterprises in 
foreign countries and be successful. 
There are concrete, fundamental rules 
for success in foreign trade that are 
as definite and sound as laws in the 
physical sciences—workable, practical 
rules that must be adhered to if the 
domestic business man is to be suc- 
cessful in the foreign trade field. This 
paper will cover a brief consideration 
of these basic rules and their practi- 
cal application. 

The convictions and beliefs I have 
about foreign trade have been evolved 
as a result of over twenty-five years 
experience in the foreign trade field. 


The Company's Growth 


After I was graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1904 I entered the service 
of the United Fruit Company as a 
timekeeper in Costa Rica, among the 
first of the college-educated Ameri- 
cans sent to Latin America to replace 
the veteran floaters who, according to 
tradition, had lived among Latin peo- 
ples until they understood their pecu- 
liar racial psychology. The United 
Fruit Company’s efforts to train and 
develop a personnel in foreign work 


was the first pioneering advance in 
this field. 


During this quarter of a century 
the United Fruit Company has 
brought under one management the 
largest agricultural development in 
history. It has plantations in seven 
countries—Colombia, Jamaica, Pan- 
ama, Costa Rica, Honduras, Guate- 
mala and Cuba. The land formed 
by the company represents an area 


about twice the size of Rhode Island. 
United Fruit owns and operates over 
100 ships and 1,500 miles of railroad, 
There are over 260 types and kinds 
of occupations on our payrolls, the 
majority of the employees being na 
tives of the Caribbean countries, 
To give an idea of our business 
operations with these countries I can 
quote the sum of $23,972,639 paid 
out in wages in a single year, 
of which over 75 per cent. went to 
nationals. The direct purchase of 
fruit from planters equalled a sum 
as large as the wage expenditure. 


The United Fruit Company has 
combined health projects with busi- 
ness ventures and struck a happy 
medium in appealing to the Latin 
American minds and governments. 
We had no intentions of philanthropy 
or Samaritan ideals when medical 
and sanitary services costing thor 
sands of dollars annually were intro 
duced. It was simply good busines. 


Of course, the company had ome 
outstanding advantage in that it could 
not take out of any of those countrié 
more than it put in. We were notit 
the same position as the traders ia 
oils, minerals and forest products 
We took the undesirable jungle land 
swarming with mosquitoes, and 
veloped it into a healthful, producti 
area. 


The United Fruit Company i 
producer and buyer of foreign 
chandise instead of a seller im 
general sense. The results of ifs! 
periences are, therefore, of pee 
interest, if only to show that the 
ciple of mutual profit works im 
eign trade, in buying as well 
selling. 


This brief, descriptive background 
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of the United Fruit Company has 
been made to show through what ex- 
periences and associations I have ob- 
served the progress and the changes 
in our point of view about foreign 
trade. 

In considering the fundamental 
principles of foreign trade success we 
must approach them from three 
angles: that of the attitude of mind 
of the business man or organization, 
the preparation for entering the for- 
eign trade field, and the methods used 
in the establishment and development 
of accompany in a foreign country. 

The attitude of mind is intrinsic- 
ally a matter of policy. A sane for- 
eign trade policy invariably implies 
that the company will adapt itself to 
the countries in which it is going to 
carry on business. Over twenty-nine 










> Island years ago when the United Fruit 
tes over} Company was founded the doctrine 
railroad} of exploitation was still thought to be 
id kinds} fundamental to foreign trade. This 
olls, the conviction was so firmly intrenched 
eing ta-F in the minds of American traders that 
ries. when the United Fruit Company 
business§ initiated the policy of adapting itself 
ies I can} to countries in which it entered many 
539 paidf veterans predicted a failure. The 
le yeat,§ success and standing of this company 
went top is the only testimony necessary as to 
chase off the soundness of its policy of adapta- 
d a sum§ tion. 

liture, American business men in the past 


have tended to look upon Latin 
America as an Eldorado where they 
could cast the famous “net” of net 
profit and bring in a great catch when 
times were a little dull in this coun- 
try. This spirit of exploitation is be- 
ing rapidly supplanted with the atti- 
tude which has brought us to see for- 
tign markets as the leading maritime 
European nations have seen them—a 
permanent outlet for our goods. For- 
eign trade must be built up in an or- 
derly, systematic way and in accord- 
ance with the mutual economic needs 
of our country and the countries with 
which we desire to trade. 
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A business street in Banes, Cuba. 








its efforts are sporadic and pursued 
vigorously only in times of depres- 
sion. 

Cultural and economic develop- 
ment must be a twin objective with 
the making of profits, or the latter 





Loading sugar at Macabi. 


will not be permanently successful. 
The golden rule of foreign trade is: 
You can’t exploit your markets and 
have them too. 
whether or not the attitude of mind 
and the subsequent translation of this 
attitude into policy is sound, the 
golden rule of foreign trade should 
be kept in mind as a measuring stick 
for the first of the three angles that 
are being discussed. 


The Right Mind-Set 


The preparation for entering for- 
eign trade relations with other coun- 
tries is unduly neglected by business 
men. Almost as many failures in the 
foreign trade field can be attributed 
to lack of preparation as to the wrong 
attitude of mind. The first problem 
of preparation is, of course, the in- 
ternationalizing of the business man’s 
mind. A domestic viewpoint will 
only run his business upon the rocks. 
He should realize that the ideal com- 
mercial transaction—one in which 
both interested parties are benefited 
—is perhaps more important in for- 
eign trade than in domestic trade. ° 

Internationalizing the business 
mind requires a knowledge of the 
customs and usages of the nationals 
with whom business is conducted and 
an understanding of their peculiar 
racial psychology. The surest way 
to understand the psychology of a 
people is to learn its language, for 
in the idioms, expressions and tradi- 
tions of the language will be inter- 
woven the psychological character- 
istics of the people. 

Important as it is for the execu- 
tives of a company to know a for- 
eign language it is indispensable that 
the personnel working in that coun- 
try have a fluent command of its lan- 
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guage. One of the weaknesses of 
our foreign trade field has been the 
lack of competent personnel eager to 
go to foreign fields and make its fu- 
ture there. Educated young Ameri- 
cans are needed who seek to make 
the country a better place to live in 
because it is going to be their home. 
[he United Fruit Company has dis- 
covered that the high quality of -the 
personnel of a distant post is far 
more important than at home. Upon 
the shoulders of its distant personnel 
rest the duties of preserving the good 
will of the company. 


It is axiomatic that when a com- 
pany starts foreign business opera- 
tions it should investigate conditions 
thoroughly and determine whether 
operations can be conducted at a rea- 
sonable profit in strict accordance 
with the laws of that country. The 
laws of a country must therefore be 
thoroughly investigated. Many fail- 
ures of American business men in the 
foreign trade field can be attributed 
to the fact that they began business 
operations first and worried about 
the laws afterwards. 


Another element in preparation is 
to cultivate a clear conception of the 
answers to such questions as the fol- 
lowing: What is the present eco- 
nomic situation in the United States? 
What is the present economic situa- 
tion in Latin America? What trade 
does the United States need? What 
trade does Latin America need? 
What will hinder this trade that 
both North and South America need? 
What shall North American business 
men do to win South American 
trade? What shall South American 
business men do to win North Amer- 
ican trade? Are physical con- 
ditions and facilities for North and 
South American trade available? 
And so on. If trade is to be carried 
on with Europe, Africa or Asia 
these countries would of course be 
substituted for South America in the 
above questions. 


For purpose of analysis let us take 





A United Fruit Company park. 














the questions, What trade does the 
United States need? and, What trade 
Latin America need? We do 
not need trade so much with Euro- 
pean manufacturing countries, as we 
do with undeveloped, agricultural re- 
gions in Latin and South America 
and elsewhere. We also require prod- 
ucts that the countries to the south 
can furnish us—rubber, nitrates, 
tropical fruits, hard woods and cof- 
fee. These are also potential mar- 
kets for our manufactured goods. 
Latin America in turn will need the 
specific products and goods that we 
have to offer as an aid in her tre- 
mendous and expansive economic de- 
velopment. The American executive 
entering foreign trade prepared to 
comprehend the significance of these 
balances is measurably insuring this 
chance for permanent success. 

The problems that face the Ameri- 
can trader in developing and estab- 
lishing his business in a_ foreign 
country are many and complicated. 
He may have become imbued with 
the right attitude of 
mind and his prepara- 
tion and consideration 
may be all that could 
be asked for, but in 
actually developing and 
establishing his com- 
pany he will meet the 
crucial tests. 

In no other field 
will a poor and im- 
proper beginning be as 
probable to mean fail- 
ure as in foreign trade 
work, In the matter 
of preparation it is 
presupposed that the 
company can carry on 
business at a profit in 
strict accordance with 


does 





A hopelessly primitive road. 
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the laws of 
that coun- 
try. In the 
devel- 
opment of 
business in 
new terri- 
tories there 
is usual- 
ly involved 
con struc- 
tion works 
of all 
kinds, and 
often those 
of a pub- 
lic nature 
such as 
light sy s- 
tems, rail- 
ways and wharves. In connection 
with these works no monopolistic 
concessions or privileges should be 
sought, even though they may be 
easy to get at the time, for they are 
always a source of trouble, both to 
the government and company con- 
cerned. There should, however, be 
contracts or franchises with as many 
conditions definitely fixed that can 
be mutually agreed upon. The greater 
the number of definite terms that can 
be fixed by mutual agreement for a 
long period of years, the greater the 
probability of satisfaction to the gov- 
ernment and to the company con- 
cerned. 
Foreign governments should be 
watched rather closely because there 
may be a tendency to welcome with 
open arms large amounts of capital 
and to offer extravagant terms. 
There should be no idea of inviting 
capital and then gradually taking it 
away by increasing _ restrictions. 
Those who enter foreign fields should 
observe whether the governments in- 
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vestigate carefully the records and re. 
sponsibilities of individuals and com. 
panies, and grant only such terms 
as may be expected to prove mutually 
satisfactory over a period of years, 
Many American business men feel 
that a warship and a contingent of 
marines are necessary tools of the 
trade, and that these two potent fag. 
tors will have an appreciable effect oy 
the item of net profit. The United 
Fruit Company throughout its many 
years of existence has never had to 
call for a warship. The Company 
has had, of course, its minor diff. 
culties but this was due to the inex- 
perience of some of its officials not 
in sympathy with Latins and igno 
rant of the Spanish language and 
customs. These difficulties, happily, 
were restricted to the formative 
years of the Company’s growth. 


Firm Diplomatic Policy 


The State Department is one of 
the most valuable influences for 
spread of America’s foreign trade in 
terests. The efforts of the State De 
partment in foreign countries to the 
south have been particularly condu- 
cive to trade expansion. It is par- 
ticularly important that a definite 
diplomatic policy be established to- 
ward Latin American countries and 
maintained with firmness and with 
out vacillation. I do not believe that 
our State Department should tell 
American business men that if they 
go to foreign countries they do so 
on their own responsibility and with- 
out the hope of any protection from 
their own government. This is a 
weakness which any foreign mind 
despises. In Latin America strength 
and firmness have always been re 
spected, but care should be taken that 
the predominant strength of our 
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A road grader belonging to the United Fruit Co., has smoothed the way for trade. 
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courttry does not become so evident 
as to suggest domination. 

In developing his business in a 
foreign country the American execu- 
tive should have the attitude of mind 
that our State Department show the 
same interest in United States citi- 
zens and corporations in foreign 
countries as our government has for 
individuals and companies within the 
national borders. The only reason 
for this condition is that any legiti- 
mate business should be able to stand 
on its own feet and only an irrespon- 
sible or predatory firm or individual 
would evince any unjust desire for 
diplomatic intervention, aid or protec- 
tion. 

As an example of the policy of 
the State Department the official 
statement issued on July 29, 1918, is 
revelatory of the forward looking 
thinking our government has been 
doing: “The American government 


will be willing to aid in every way 
possible and to make prompt and 
vigorous representation and to take 
every possible step to insure the exe- 
cution of equitable contracts made in 
good faith by its citizens in foreign 
lands.” 

Some of the essentials of foreign 
trade success that have been enumer- 
ated may seem to be primer princi- 
ples but they are primary ones. Yet 
some of the most obvious and funda- 
mental principles are the ones that 
are often neglected and overlooked. 

All of these principles may be 
summed up in‘the statement that 
United States compantes must have 
even better operating methods and 
management, more efficient and of 
higher character in Latin America 
than in our own country. 

One of the strongest backgrounds 
that American business can develop 
is the inculeation of American cul- 
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Give the 
foreign countries American motion 
pictures; give them American news- 
papers; give them American books; 
give them American ideals, and you 
will soon have them thinking Ameri- 
can. 

Editor's Note—A _ translation of 
the opening paragraph of Mr. Cut- 
ter’s article follows: No man would 
think of being a physician without 
speaking the language of Medicine; 
yet thousands of Americans expect 
to engage successfully in foreign 
trade without the slightest familiarity 
with the language of the people with 
whom they intend to do business. To 
have a complete understanding of a 
countrys customs, habits and psy- 
chological peculiarities, one must 
speak and understand the language 
of that country. 


ture in foreign countries. 





Which Are Safer— 


Foreign or Domestic Credits? 


Ohio exporting concerns indi- 

cated their percentage of credit 
losses on foreign sales to be less 
than on domestic sales in their re- 
ports, in 1928, to the Ohio State 
University Bureau of Business Re- 
search, of which Spurgeon Bell is 
Director. 


A further survey this year, made 
under the same auspices, based on 
reports from 110 concerns, showed 
that 92 per cent. had either lower 
losses on foreign than on domestic 
business or no losses at all. Eighty- 
four per cent. reported ‘“‘no losses.” 
Six per cent. had higher losses than 
on domestic business. Eugene Van 
Cleef, who conducted the survey, is 
convinced not only that credit losses 
on foreign are lower than on domes- 
tic trade, but that the lower percent- 
age of loss applies to transactions 
on open account as well as to business 
done on more exacting terms. 


G tie exon per cent. of 337 


That the foreign merchant is more 
honest than the debtor merchant of 
the United States, is denied by W. S. 
Swingle, manager of the Foreign De- 
partment and the Foreign Credit In- 
terchange Bureau of the National 


HOSE who would have us ex- 

pand our foreign trade, for 

the benefit of the whole Nation, 

are fond of saying that foreign 

credit losses are proportionately 
lower than domestic credit losses. 

The truth or falsity of this 
statement would affect the plans of 
a manufacturing concern which 
was preparing to find an export 
market for its product. 

The Credit Department of such 
a concern, in gathering data on 
this subject from companies 
actually selling abroad, would 
reach the conclusion of the com- 
piler of this article. 








Association of Credit Men. He ac- 
counts for the lower ratio of credit 
losses in foreign business by the fact 
that generally the business is done 
with better established and larger 
customers than is the case, on the 
average, at home. 

This is the view also, based on long 
experience, of J. L. Thompson, of 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., who 
writes that “the facts are that losses 
on sales made on credit to customers 
in foreign countries are less, propor- 
tionately, than sales made on credit 
to domestic customers. This is be- 
cause the foreign buyers are of the 


better grade and are the larger mer- 
chants. 


“In other words, good credit is 
good anywhere. If the information 
given is used, losses on foreign 
sales will be no more than on domes- 
tic sales, but are usually less for the 
reason above mentioned.” 


A Packer’s Experience 


The credit manager of one of the 
largest packing companies, writing 
from Chicago, testifies that “as a gen- 
eral thing, the man who is importing 
goods from abroad is not the smaller 
tvpe of merchant. The smaller type 
of merchants in the foreign coun- 
tries, we believe, make their purchas- 
es through larger jobbers who in turn 
import. 

“Another reason is that we do 98 
per cent. of our foreign business on 
a draft basis, the draft being sent to 
the bank for collection accompanied 
with the documents and the docu- 
ments surrendered to the buyer upon 
his acceptance of the draft. Ina 
great many cases the buyer is no 
doubt doing his banking business 
with the bank through which we pre- 
sent our draft for acceptance and col- 
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lection. He needs the bank and is 
going to make a very special effort 
to keep his record with them clear 
and honor drafts promptly, if he pos- 
sibly can. In domestic business, on 
the other hand, practically all of the 
business is on open terms and the 
customer’s bank does not, as a gen- 
eral thing, learn that he isn’t meeting 
his bills promptly. 

“Furthermore, in our business our 
foreign orders are generally for 
larger amounts than our domestic 
orders. Inasmuch as more money is 
involved, possibly a little closer inves- 
tigation is made of the credit risk. 

“The tendency in domestic business 
might be to figure that while the 
amount of this first order is small 
and the account isn’t going to run 
very heavy, we could take a chance 
on it. I believe that a large portion 
of the domestic credit losses are made 
up of small accounts.” 

Foreign credits are safer than do- 
mestic credits, judging from the per- 
centage of bad debt losses, according 
to Clarence Kaeber of the Electric 
Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia. 
He explains this fact as follows: 

“The average exporter depends 
upon his customers abroad to mer- 
chandise his product and as a rule 
contacts with only high class people, 
in other words, the Credit Depart- 
ment is not called upon to take on 
hazardous risks or deviate from 
sound credit policies, as is often the 
case in handling domestic credits 
where a merchandise program is to 
be put across. 

“There is another phase of the sit- 
uation which I think should not be 
overlooked, and that is the merchan- 
dising methods of foreign countries, 
which, as a rule, are not quite so ad- 
vanced as they are in the United 
States; and where you do find a situ- 
ation where merchandising methods 
suggest caution, you immediately set 
up safeguards knowing that it is more 
difficult to control an export ship- 
ment in transit, or after arrival, to 
tran-ship the material to another 
customer, than is the case in handling 
a domestic transaction. 


“In handling domestic credits, we 
are prone to rely too much upon per- 
sonal contact with the customer, and 
in doing this we let pass.good sound 
credit policies, which should be ad- 
hered to, and in this way find our- 
selves in an embarrassing position 
with a poor credit risk on our hands. 

“Theoretically, there should be no 
difference, for the principles under- 
lving the granting of foreign credits 





are exactly the same as those under- 
lying domestic credits.” 

C, E. Thomas, of the United States 
Steel Products Co., after many years 
of handling a great variety of ac- 
counts in all parts of the world, run- 
ning the gamut from comparatively 
small manufacturers of specialties, 
wholesale importers and dealers, 
contractors, private transportation 
developments to municipal, State and 
federal governments, “is not prepared 
to say definitely whether or not for- 
eign or domestic credits are safer.” 
He believes more and more that busi- 
ness can be done safely, either at 
home or abroad, provided ordinary 
care is used in selecting the risks. 


Which Are Safer? 


“We sell abroad a great variety of 
products,” he writes, “and according 
to the necessities of individual mar- 
kets or industries and our credit 
losses are a very small fraction of | 
per 1,000. Of course, even exercis- 
ing the utmost care one will occasion- 
ally get caught in a failure but is that 
any different from what happens 
here? Infallibility is not granted to 
us mortals. 

“Care before commitment, judg- 
ment as to the necessities of the case 
and conceding no more than the us- 
ance previously established in the 
particular market or trade are im- 
portant factors. 

“Carelessness in practice and con- 
ceding every demand that is made 
by alert buyers is a sure way to come 
to the conclusion that foreign credits 
are unsafe. 

“Years ago the problem was dif- 
ferent. Facilities were not then avail- 
able for obtaining as complete infor- 
mation by which to judge the risk. 
Now, however, there are so many 
agencies at the disposal of credit 
managers that they can pick the good 
business risks with little difficulty.” 

That foreign credits are safer than 
domestic credits has been maintained 
for many years by O. T. Erickson 
of the Carter’s Ink Company, who 
writes to the Crepir MonrTuHLy: 

“In foreign fields there appear to 
be two types of merchants, one that 


- is absolutely sound and in good stand- 


ing and the other unworthy and not 
in good standing. There seems to be 
a lack of the type of merchant that 
is in the majority in the United 
States. That is to say, the hard 
working, plugging merchant strug- 
gling to carry on, barely making a 
living and quite frequently giving up 
by taking advantage of bankruptcy. 
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“There is another factor in “oy 
opinion affecting the situation in for. 
eign fields, and that is while competi. 
tion is extremely keen greater care 
is exercised by Sales and Credit De 
partments in the selection of accounts 
to be sold. It is reasonable to as. 
sume only the larger and better for. 
eign merchants are in a position to 
import and distribute properly the 
goods of U. S. manufacturers. 

“There is no lack of information 
in this country on practically all 
reputable merchants in foreign fields, 
There is no need for the opening of 
relations without first i 
thoroughly familiar with the stand- 
ing and reputation of the foreign cus- 
tomer.” 

P. M. Haight, of the International 
General Electric Co., says, “In my 
opinion foreign credits are just as 
safe as domestic credits; and also in 
my opinion, losses in connection with 
foreign credits are proportionately 
less than losses in connection with 
domestic credits This latter is actu- 
ally my own experience. 

“] think that, generally speaking, 
more careful investigation is made 
and more care is exercised in the 
granting of foreign credits. Further- 
more, credit by American exporters 
is not promiscuously granted in 
foreign countries, but the dealings 
are more generally confined to a few 
houses in the various countries, and 
naturally, the stronger houses and 
those with the better reputations are 
chosen.” 

A credit executive familiar with 
the credit technique of England tells 
us that the local customs and laws 
of foreign countries must be minute- [ 
ly studied by the foreign credit man- 
ager. He cites the fact that whereas 
there are so many exemption provi- 
sions in the various States of our 
country that it takes ten pages to 
list them in the “Credit Manual of 
Commercial Laws,” in England the 
only exemption is the debtor’s bed. 
He has seen creditors taking posses- 
sion of everything the debtor owns, 
and leaving his bed on the sidewalk. 

Judging from the above expert 
testimony, freshly gathered for the 
Crepir Monrtuty, and from. the 
studies based on the experience of 
Ohio manufacturers, it seems clear 
that those contemplating the export 
ing of merchandise from the United 
States may feel assured that with 
proper and intelligent handling for- 
eign credits are certainly as safe as, 
if not safer than, domestic credits. 


Rodman Gilder. 
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Painting by Remington. © Courtesy, P. F. Collier & Son Co. 
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The Stampede—By Stephen I. Miller 


AN old cowpuncher once gave me a 
bit of philosophy that [ have never 
forgotten: “It’s surprisin’ how much a 
bunch of people are like a bunch of 
steers. I’ve learned a lot about people in 
my time by association with cattle.” His 
sage remarks recall a stampede I wit- 
nessed many years ago. 

We were camped near Duck Creek on 
the flats of the Gila River in New Mex- 
ico sharing the campground with a 
bunch of steers that were on their way 
to railhead at Silver City. A thunder 
storm was brewing. Away to the north- 
east the storm clouds were black against 
the higher peaks of the Mogollons and 
the group around the chuck wagon 
agreed that there was promise of a real 
“gully washer.” 

The cattle were nervous, and the cow- 
boys rode back and forth around the 
herd to hold the steers together. The air 
was filled with the tramping and lowing 
of cattle. As the storm grew nearer, 
forked streaks of lightning split the 
gathering dusk, and some of the more 
excitable steers broke away from the 
herd and bolted for the hills. These 
trouble-makers were soon recovered and 
corraled at one end of the flats. 


After supper the entire force of the 
cow camp took the saddle. Out of the 
darkness we could hear the plaintive 
bars of “Old Paint” and “The Old Chis- 
holm Trail.” Even the cattle seemed to 
listen to the songs and in the ominous 
stillness awaited the rapidly approach- 
ing storm. 


Suddenly—so suddenly that we had 
no time to tak: shelter—the heavens 
seemed to open and a great rush of cold 
wind half tore the canvas from our 
prairie schooner. At the same time, 
above the roar of the storm, we heard 
another roar, the thunder of ten thou- 
sand hoofs in mad, precipitate flight—a 
sound that seemed to shake the solid 
earth—the stampede. Then a flash of 
lightning showed us the stampeding 
herd already far down the valley rushing 
blindly toward bluffs and arroyos where 
many would be trampled or drowned. 


Often in later life the behavior of hu- 
man beings in the mass have reminded 
me of those stampeding steers. 


Stampeding Prosperity 


Industrial America is little more than 
a gigantic expanding and contracting 
structure of interwoven and superim- 
posed credit—resting upon the confi- 
dence that one man has in another. In- 
flate production and distribution, extend 
cut-throat competition, expand credit 
unduly, precipitate a boom and the busi- 
ness barometers clearly indicate the ap- 
proaching storm. An occasional flash of 
lightning reveals the tense faces of busi- 
ness men as they stand with their backs 
against the wall. 

At such a time all the leaders of the 
outfit must take to the saddle and hold 
intact the lines of confidence lest the 
valley of economic prosperity be strewn 
with the bones of business failures. 
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The Land of Personal Credit 





Front part of an ‘“‘Agent’s Shop,” a typical retail store. 
the numerous “learn pidgins” (those learning the business, or ap- 
prentices,) are refreshing themselves at the inevitable tea bowl. 


UPPOSE you had to meet the 

credit problems of a large busi- 

ness without the benefit of any 
organized channels of credit informa- 
tion. 


Suppose your decisions had to be 
made solely on the basis of character 
and reputation. 

Suppose you knew that the courts 
of the country could not be depended 
upon to enforce contracts, and cus- 
tom forbade you to ask for a financial 
statement. 

Suppose, under these conditions, 
you had to grant credit on a business 
running well into seven figures each 
year. 

What proportion of your accounts 
would you expect to write off each 
year as bad debt losses? 

If the country happened to be 
China, and you happened to be in the 
business of supplying American kero- 
sene in a district populated by fifty 
or seventy-five million people, you 
might confidently expect to have no 
bad debt losses at all in a year of 
fairly stable conditions, according to 
Earl T. Hobart, veteran of the China 
trade since 1908. 

In a year of unsettled politics and 
unreliable communications, you might 
expect to write off one-fourth of one 
per cent. of your gross sales to bad 
debts, Mr. Hobart said to a represen- 
tative of the Crepir Montuiy. And 
if such a thing happened to you, you 
would probably complain—that is, if 
you were an old China hand—“This 
country is going to the dogs. Why, 
its business men are nearly half as 


* 


Some of 


unreliable 
States !” 


as those of the United 

This highly favorable picture of 
Chinese credit conditions may not ac- 
curately reflect the present situation, 
Mr. Hobart said, for he left China 
after being badly injured by escaping 
from Nanking in 1927. Recent polit- 
ical upheavals have undoubtedly re- 
acted upon business. However, he 
considers it a fair description of the 
risks of doing business in China un- 
der normal conditions. 


Conform to Custom 


“At the outset,” Mr. Hobart said, 
“it must be remembered that China is 
an exception to all modern rules of 
doing business. The foreigner enter- 
ing Chinese trade soon learns that it 
pays to conform to custom. Much of 
the business of Chinese merchants 
has always been done on credit, and 
there are well established credit cus- 
toms. While the commercial credit 
structure of the United States is 
founded on Jaw, and buttressed by 
special statutes, commercial credit in 
China is safeguarded by custom. 


“One of the most surprisingcustoms 
is that the creditor must never ask 
the debtor for a financial statement. 
It simply isn’t done. Neither does the 
creditor go to law to force collections, 
if he can possibly help it. He would 
have endless trouble and delay before 
getting a decision, and even then he 
probably would not get his money. 
But if the creditor plays the game in 
native fashion and does not get in too 


Commercial customs in 

China described to 

Maurice Crain by Earl 

T. Hobart who sold to 

Chinese buyers for fif- 
teen years. 


much of a hurry—the Chinese hate 
hurry above all things—he can usual- 
ly manage to get a claim settled in 
full. A merchant of standing, par- 
ticularly a member of a merchant 
family, cannot afford to lose ‘face’ by 
failing to pay an honest debt. 

“Custom has established three pay- 
up dates during the year, most impor- 
tant of which is the Chinese New 
Year. Most foreign firms do busi- 
ness with the natives on the usual 30 
day terms. Poor communications 
frequently make it impossible for the 
debtor to remit on schedule, so that 
uniformity in collections is hard to 
maintain. 

“The foreign firms usually offer a 
bonus for prompt payment, analogous 
to the cash discount allowed in this 
country, but I do not know of any 
firms trading in China which charge 
interest on past due accounts. Past 
dues are naturally unwelcome, but 
credit managers in China do not real 
ly begin worrying about them ina 
big way until the debtor allows New 
Year to pass without paying up. That 
rarely happens, but when it does the 
credit manager grabs his hat and the 
first train, junk or mule-cart avail 
able, and goes off to find out whatis 
the matter.” 

Mr. Hobart was a district sales 
manager for the Standard Oil Com 
pany in China from 1912 to 1927, 
and in the course of fifteen years 
was stationed in most of the 
principal Chinese cities. He has 
traversed most of the rivers of Chima 
in native junks, and has crossed Mat- 
churia from end to end in a mule 
cart. His anecdotes of Chinese bust 
ness would fill an interesting book, 
but there is room in this article for 
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only two of the stories bearing on 
credit. 

One of these is the story of the na- 
tive agent who took a flier in arsenic. 
It is not a suicide story, but concerns 
the production of arsenic for fighting 
the American boll weevil from the 
arsenate tin ores of China. 

“Mr. Yang, the agent in question, 
began to get behind in his payments, 
although his orders had been coming 
in steadily in the usual volume. He 
reported that collections from sub- 
agents were unaccountably slow, al- 
though the province was peaceful and 
as nearly prosperous as it ever gets. 
Finally, after several weeks had 
passed, I went to investigate. His 
books were in order, and bore out his 
statements regarding collections, but 
| was positive that something was 
wrong. Finally it dawned upon me 
that the color of the ink in the books 
was the same all the way through. 
Chinese ink is made, as needed, from 
ink sticks, and there is usually a va- 
riation in color from one entry to the 
next. I deduced that he had shown 
me a specially prepared set of books. 


His Credit Excellent 


“Now it would never have done to 
confront the agent openly with the 
charge that he had fabricated a set of 
books. However, the’ information 
was valuable. I mingled with the 
merchants and native bankers, and 
learned that the agent’s credit with 
them was excellent. Still, at the end 


of the day, I was no nearer to the 
game the agent was undoubtedly 
playing. 

“The next morning I happened to 
be near the city gates when a caravan 
of pack mules arrived from the south. 
I engaged in talk with the muleteer, 
and learned that the mules were load- 
ed with arsenic consigned to Mr. 
Yang. Further talk brought out the 
fact that Mr. Yang was doing a big 
business in arsenic—financed un- 
doubtedly by the money that he was 
withholding from the company. 

“IT knew that it would take Mr. 
Yang about four months to turn over 
his money in arsenic, so | conducted 
my negotiations with him on that 
basis—never openly referring to the 
arsenic business but allowing him to 
infer that I knew all about it. I sug- 
gested that he arrange a loan from 
the native bankers which would allow 
him to straighten up his account, and 
after many objections he consented.” 

The other story illustrates the de- 
gree to which family responsibility 
prevailed in China under the old 
régime. 

“A young agent, son of an old and 
respected Chinese merchant, collect- 
ed all of the accounts he could turn 
into cash and disappeared. It was 
the only time during my whole ex- 
perience in China that such a thing 
occurred. With a Chinese assistant 
I went to investigate immediately, 
and sent for the agent’s father. 

“He came—a yeHow, wizened old 
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chap of sixty or so—sincerely be- 
wailing his son’s dishonesty. He of- 
fered to do what he could to help us. 

“First get your son,’ I said, ‘Then 
we will talk about the money.’ 

““T go ask my mother,’ the old 
man said. It seems that his mother, 
a dowager of eighty, was the head of 
the family. He came back later and 
said that she had ordered him to find 
the erring grandson. Meanwhile the 
family made good a large part of the 
debt. 


Stern Justice 


“It was about a month later that 
the old man came into my office in 
Shanghai, literally dragging his son 
by the ear. He forced the son to 
trace and recover for us most of the 
concealed assets. Later, when the 
boy was tried, the old father was in 
court to see that he got stern justice.” 

Mr. Hobart says that the old order 
of Chinese business is gradually 
breaking down, and blames the 
change on an imitation of western 
methods. Scores of foreign firms 
which flourished in China during the 
boom days after the war went to the 
wall when the exchange turned 
against them. They defaulted, after 
the western method, and blamed their 
trouble on an adverse economic shift. 
The Chinese, ever alert to learn, have 
been deeply impressed by this con- 
duct on the part of foreign business 
men. 








nent 


cart” and “carter” (driver). 





Mr. Hobart has been in every town in Manchuria. Here he is on his business travels with “Peking 



















































The “Uniform Trust” Plan 


Whereby Biggest Bank Caters to Smallest Investor 


OLOSSAL, stupendous, gigan- 

i , tic, huge, immense, enormous 

—are adjectives that have been 

used to describe the mergers and con- 

solidations that have been sweeping 

the economic world. These words, 

connoting bigness, imply a lack of 

adaptability to the needs of the man 
with limited resources. 

But it has become a cardinal prin- 
ciple that a merger or consolidation 
to be economically sound must en- 
large, expand and individualize its 
services to fit a variety of needs that 
it has not before been able to satisfy. 

An excellent illustration of the ful- 
fillment of this principle is found in 
the recent mergers and consolidations 
under the National City Bank of 
New York. In June, 1929, The 
Farmer’s Loan and Trust Company, 
the oldest trust company in America, 
became affiliated with the National 
City Bank, under the new name of 
City Bank Farmer’s Trust Company. 
The Trust Company has ceased all 
commercial banking activities, which 
will hereafter be handled by the Na- 
tional City Bank, and is devoting it- 
self almost exclusively to the han- 
dling of personal and corporate trust 
business of every character. The 
prime motive of the National City 
Bank was avowedly not a merger to 
increase size but to expand service 
and offer its customers the advantage 
of unexcelled trust administration. 


Second in World 


In the latter part of September the 
financial world had another sensation 
when it was announced that the Corn 
Exchange Bank Trust Company had 
merged with the National City Bank. 
This consolidation gives National 
City Bank total resources of $2,386,- 
066,401. Combined deposits will be 
$1,692,618,000, the largest for any 
bank in the country, and second in 
the world, with the Midland Bank, 
in England, reported to have de- 
posits of $1,920,278,206. 

The Corn Exchange Bank with its 
68 branches had the largest branch 
banking system in the city. This num- 
ber added to National City Bank’s 35 


By Hayden Strange 


HIS is the first magazine 
article describing the 
City Bank Farmer’s Trust 
Company’s Uniform Trust 
Plan. In the July Credit 


Monthly appeared an article, 
by the same writer, on the 
Bank’s Personal Loan De- 
partment. 





branches gives the combined institu- 
tion over 100 branches, by far the 
largest branch banking system in 
New York City. 

In discussing this merger, Charles 
E. Mitchell, chairman of National 
City Bank said, “The consolidation 
is not for the purpose of increasing 
the size of National City Bank but 
to extend the services of National 
City Bank, National City Company, 
and City Bank Farmer’s Trust Com- 
pany throughout the city.” Mr. 
Mitchell also pointed out that the 
Corn Exchange merger brought a 
large number of small and neighbor- 
hood accounts into the National City 
Bank and give it the opportunity of 
serving the man with small resources 
and needs as well as the largest cor- 
porations in the world. 

In 1921 the National City Bank 
made its first effort to reach the small 
depositor by opening a compound in- 
terest department on any amount 
from one dollar up. The bank’s ex- 
perience with the thousands of people 
who were using the compound inter- 
est department convinced its officials 
that these same people should be able 
to negotiate loans in time of need. To 
accomplish this, there was put into 
operation in May, 1928, the Personal 
Loan plan, by which any person over 
twenty-one years of age may borrow 
$50 to $1000. 

And now this great bank’s affiliated 
trust institution, City Bank Farmer’s 
Trust Company, scores another bull’s 
eye in the target of banking service 
with its Plan of Uniform Trusts. The 
plan alone is of significance to every 
credit executive, but in addition its 
credit angles offer an entirely new 
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rate 
principle for analysis and considera. and 
tion. that V 
The Uniform Trust plan was orig. = 
inated in the Farmer’s Loan and tor | 
Trust Company before its merger ond 5: 
with National City Bank. It was not §, sible 
placed in actual operation, however, forme 
until every detail of the plan had been merge 
gone over with painstaking care by § jions 
legal counsel, and until it had been Bent 
analyzed from every point of view by F these 
expert banking and trust authorities F pare 
The Uniform Trust is a scientific § from 
wealth-building plan for the small § tages 
investor and the man with a small § of la 
estate. For over a century the trust To 
company has grown in strength asan § small 
agency to conserve wealth already ac- F tages 
cumulated. It has in the last decade § been 
increasingly fulfilled another purpose § estat 
—that of aiding individuals to build § was | 
up wealth. for 4 
to be 
Helps Small Investor catio 
The basis of trust company success Id 
has been the rendering of expert help §  catio 
in investments. Notable success has f of s; 
been attained for people of large ® retu 
means. Hundreds of millions of dol § there 
lars have been placed under trust ad- fund 
ministration, and it has been proved § secu 
that such funds can be steadily aug- f  ferre 
mented through skillful investments f stock 
when the funds have been large § pora 
enough to permit of wide diversifica- § ness 
tion ador 
The City Bank Farmer’s Trust § ‘ust 
Company, in line with the practices J been 
of other trust companies of the first J is | 
rank, has not accepted trust funds T 
smaller than $50,000, while the aver- § cont 
age trust fund of this particular com § secu 
pany has been about $350,000. Each § whic 
of these funds was administered sep > 
arately and distinct from all others, } ‘ur 
and of course had to be large enough f com 
to permit the broad diversification } ‘ail 
necessary to sound administration. of 
With this system prevailing the man j “Te 
of small means could not get the } Pre 
wealth-building advantages of the} {u 
man with a large estate. ~ 
Yet it is the small investor whois } Td 
in the greatest need of help. How 


can he expect to diversify a fund of 





$5,000 or $10,000— 
or even $50,000? 
How can he get the 
same advantage rela- 
tively as the large 
investor through the 
purchase of common 
stocks? In this day 
of complex corpo- 
rate organizations 
and daily changes 
that vitally affect se- 
curity prices can he give the 
constant attention required 
for his financial progress 
and safety? How is it pos- 
‘sible for him to keep in- 
formed on new _ issues, 
mergers, and reorganiza- 
tions that require rearrange- 
ment of his list? Obviously 
these circumstances de- 
barred the small investor 
from the valuable advan- 
tages available to the man 
of large means. 

To make available to the 
small investor these advan- 
tages that have hitherto 


been restricted to very large 
estates the Uniform Trust 
It makes possible 


was devised. 
for an estate as small as $5,000 
to benefit from great diversifi- 
cation and daily vigilance. 


Ideal and scientific diversifi- 
cation combines the maximum 
of safety with the maximum in 
return. To meet this formula 
there must be a spreading of 
funds to reach a wide range of 
securities, including bonds, pre- 
ferred stocks, and common 
stocks of many different cor- 
porations in many lines of busi- 
ness and industry. Before the 
adoption of the investment 
trust the small investor has 
been utterly unable to diversify 
his holdings in this way. 

The vast amount of detail 
connected with the handling of 
securities requires expert care 
which the small investor can- 
not possibly give. Corporate se- 
curities, are becoming more 
complex each day. There is 
daily multiplication in number 
of issues. Financial changes 
are many and rapid. Daily 
prices and rates of income re- 
quire constant vigilance. There 
are coupons to be clipped, rec- 
ords to be kept for income tax 
purposes and advantages to be 
taken of rights and conversion 


The City Bank Farmers Trust Company's new 75- 
story building now rising at William St., near Ex- 
change Place. 
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privileges. These 
multitudinous serv- 
ices are now avail- 
able to the small in- 
vestor through the 
Uniform Trust Plan. 
The Uniform 
Trust plan of opera- 
tion is easy to under- 
stand. The fund is 
turned over to the 
bank which accepts 
responsibility for it under a 
trust agreement. The bank 
is authorized under the 
agreement to mingle these 
funds with other similar 
funds; the large amount of 
capital thus assembled be- 
ing invested in diversified 
securities. What actually 
happens is that an individ- 
ual and fully revocable liv- 
ing trust is set up, with the 
City Bank Farmer’s Trust 
Company appointed as trus- 
tee. 

These investments that 
are made are constantly re- 
examined by a committee 
of executive officers and are 

frequently reviewed by a com- 
mittee of directors of the trust 
company. Every increase in the 
aggregate income and value of 
the total fund is shared pro- 
portionately by each person 
whose funds are mingled. 
There will be quarterly pay- 
ments of the income and prof- 
its from the mingled funds, and 
it is believed that these returns 
will compare favorably with 
those received from ordinary 
securities. 


The beneficiaries of a Uni- 
form Trust receive the income 
during their lives and upon 
death the principal of the trusts 
and all accumulated income 
shall be paid to their Executors 
or Administrators. If the priv- 
ilege of joint tenancy is exer- 
cised, the payments of in- 
come may be made to either or 
both of the joint beneficiaries 
and upon the death of one the 
trust is continued for the bene- 
fit of the survivor unless ter- 
minated by revocation. 

The revocation feature allows 
the repeal of the trust, either by 
the beneficiary or the trust com- 
pany, upon thirty days’ notice 
from either party. When the 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Character First! 


uniformity or consistency of ac- 

tion whereby they who know him 
will be able to predict: what he will 
do in certain circumstances. This 
condition is due to the fact that be- 
hind the shifting play of emotions, 
behind the kaleidoscopic changes of 
facial expression caused by love, 
hatred, surprise, mirth, etc., there are 
certain well defined and accepted 
principles according to which this 
man will act. This permanent under- 
lying foundation or background of 
life is called character. 

Character is to a man’s make-up 
what the foundation is to a house— 
the most important, though at times 
the least apparent feature of a sales- 
man’s selling talk. Take ten houses 
in a subdivision—they may all look 
well constructed but if one of them 
has a poor foundation the first good 
wind is going to damage it—of 
course a tornado may take several 
and blow them over in spite of the 
care with which. the foundation is 
built but this is the exception. The 
man with a weak character will be 
unsettled at the first hard knock of 
temptation or adversity. Even the 
strongest of characters may be upset 
by a hurricane or a brainstorm. This 
too is the exception. As a rule you 
can tell what a man is going to do 
under certain circumstances. There 
is a cause and effect relation between 


1: every man there is a certain 


Sin 
Zoi 


— 


a man’s character and his conduct in 
the business world and even in pri- 
vate life. 

The credit men of the country long 
ago accepted the fact that Character, 


And now abideth 


Capital, Capacity 
and Character; but 
the greatest of 


these is Character. 





Capacity and Capital were the three 
chief requirements for commercial 
success. Character they invariably 
mention first. No matter what ca- 
pacity the individual has, no matter 
what initiative or personality or en- 
ergy, no matter how much capital, 
success will not come to him. This 
country was built on _ character. 
Every successful and well established 
business was built on character, and 
while the importance of capacity and 
capital is not minimized in the least, 
yet character is, and always will be, 
the first of the requirements as a 
basis for credit. 

Within recent years, possibly be- 


He Lackep CHARACTER might replace every other business cpitaph 
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By John A. Gabriels 


cause of tremendous competition, 
there is an impression in some minds 
that character, after all, can be elim. 
inated if proper attention is paid to 
other considerations. If the refer. 
ences are fair and the ratings are sat. 
isfactory, let’s take a chance. There 
have been rumors derogatory to his 
character, but we are not running 4 
Sunday School or a Bible Class—we 
want to sell our goods and make q 
profit—nothing else matters. 

Experience proves, however, that 
the principal asset in business is char- 
acter. Out of 5,000 successful busi- 
ness men only one will succeed with- 
out character. The great banking 
houses of the country will attest this 
fact. After the Chicago Fire when 
hundreds of business men lost all 
they had, the men of character were 
given the preference by the bankers. 
Not the hardest workers or the most 
brilliant and scintillating minds, but 
the men who were square and who 
had been open and above board in 
all their dealings were the favored 
ones. 

Someone has pointed out that 
there would be a much healthier 
financial situation in the agricul 
tural districts of the country and 
not so much disaster to banks and 
merchants if character had, to a 
greater extent, been considered as 
a requisite for credit. Capital alone 
was weighed in the balance. Char- 
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acter was eliminated because I sup- 
pose the farmer was considered 
eternally honest. The result of this 
policy brought ruin to all involved 
and proved conclusively that char- 
acter should be the first considera- 
tion in matters of credit. 

Higher standards have developed 
in American business life during 
the past twenty-five years because 
Big Business could see that it 
would have to put its own house in 
order before investigating the 
character of its customers. It be- 
gan to realize that it too must de- 
velop character; and that realiza- 
tion has been the ¢ause of a tre- 
mendous change. Forty years ago 
Big Business was as mean and 
tricky as the pettiest business. It 
was thought that no business could 
become large honestly. Sharp bar- 
gaining, crooked deals and false 
statements were the order of the 
day. Competitors were ruined by 
unjust methods and trickery. As 
long as you stayed within the law 
anything that you could get away 
with was good business. 

Human nature has not radically 
changed during this period, but 
business, big and little, has begun 
to realize that after all honesty is 


| the best policy and that the Golden 


Rule of doing unto others as you 
would they should do unto you is 
not merely a Sunday School motto 
but a basic golden principle that 
puts character into a business that 
will be successful. 


The Golden Rule 


There is an intimate relationship 
between character and morality 
and religion. It has been aptly 
said that morality is religion in her 
working clothes and religion is 
morality robed for the altar. There 
isa story told of a larger corpora- 
tion that worked up a set of rules 
and principles for its officers and 
employees to go by. These rules 
were the result of years of observa- 
tion and experience. After nu- 
merous additions and changes had 
been suggested and made, the rules 
were found, to everyone’s astonish- 
ment, to be very much like a set 
of rules, written on two tablets of 
stone 3,000 years ago, called the 
Ten Commandments. 

Can you imagine a magnificently 
constructed and equipped ocean 
liner plowing through the waters 
at an incredible speed without a 


man in the pilot house? Sooner or 
later she would meet with disaster 
or be wrecked completely. A man, 
a firm, a business without charac- 
ter, no matter what its capacity or 


Masterful Presentation 


A DELEGATE to the Michigan 

State Credit Conference,— 
with E. N. Paul of Jackson as pre- 
siding officer and Brace Bennitt as 
general quizmaster,—held at Jack- 
son last month, describes the ad- 
dress there of Rev. John A. 
Gabriels of Lansing as “a master- 
ful presentation.” ‘This address, 
reproduced in substance herewith, 
was one of the features of a re- 
markably fine program, which 
brought out a large attendance. 
There were 235 present at the eve- 
ning session, where Dr. Stephen I. 
Miller was speaker. 

The night before the conference, 
the Lansing Association of Credit 
Men held its annual banquet meet- 
ing with an attendance of 410 and 
brought together members of the 
Chamber of Commerce and the 
Civic Clubs. 





capital, will go on the rocks even- 
tually. 

In the pilot house of a ship there 
is a chart and a compass. Both 
are consulted continuously in or- 
der that the ship may maintain its 
course. No matter how powerful 
the engines, no matter how perfect 
its construction, it must keep its 
course to reach its destination. In 
sailing the stormy sea of life the 
man of business must keep to his 
course. Has he a chart to consult? 
Assuredly — The Golden Rule— 
The Ten Commandments—“Thou 
shalt not steal; thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor; 
thou shalt not covet... .” Has 
he a compass? Certainly. The 
wee small voice of conscience will 
warn him of danger, approve of his 
acts when right and disapprove 
when wrong. 

Nature works slowly. There is 
an immense difference between the 
inky darkness of midnight and the 
blazing sun of noonday. The 
changes between the two extremes 
are almost imperceptible. Growth 
too is gradual from infancy to boy- 
hood, to manhood, to old age. It 
is the same with acquiring char- 
acter. 

Character is the sum total of a 
man’s habits. A habit is the re- 
sult of a series of acts which gives 
one a facility of action. Hence the 
importance of watching the first 
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act. A drunkard never intends 
that his first offense will be a habit. 
A thief never intends to practice 
dishonestly when he steals the first 
time. A firm never intends to con- 
tinue questionable methods when 
it first puts over a fast one. But 
another day dawns and there is a 
repetition—then a third and a 
fourth. 

In mathematics two and two are 
four. In the acquiring of a habit 
and the forming of a character two 
and two make more than four. Ifa 
man Steals twice this week and 
twice next week he has stolen only 
four times but the fact that he has 
escaped detection will cause him to 
repeat. And so instead of two plus 
two equals four in this case two 
plus two equals forty or one hun- 
dred—a bad habit and loss of char- 
acter. 


The reformatories and prisons 
are full of clever, resourceful men 
without character. They are blam- 
ing everybody but themselves. But 
no rotten stone or cracked beam 
was ever put into the edifice of any 
man’s character that he did not put 
there with his own hands. 

In the cemetery of business 
failures there is a vast forest of 
tombstones. Many and various 
are the epitaphs you may read as 
you pass by— 

he worried too much. 

he lacked ability. 

he wanted only to play. 

he lacked enthusiasm. 

he lacked capital. 

he liked the bright lights. 

he had too much competition. 
he liked his liquor. 

he lacked judgment. 


But in the majority of cases the 
sculptor might have saved himself 
a lot of trouble by telling the 
truth and inscribing three simple 
words 

He lacked character. 


The Monthly Letter 


HE survey of business and 

credit conditions in the N. A. 
C. M. Executive Manager’s Monthly 
Letter for November covers Colo- 
rado, Iowa, Montana, Nebraska and 
North Dakota. 


The food products group is 
discussed in this letter as was the coal 
industry in October. 
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How We Hire and Train Them 


1—Let the applicant do the talking. 
Draw him out. 









2—Give him work that fits him. 


3—Start him young—at the bottom. 


HE greatest asset of a busi- 
ness is in its organization— 


its man-power. Few busi- 
nesses to-day can succeed if they de- 
pend on one or two individuals to 
accomplish the results. They must 
have a well-trained and efficient or- 
ganization to do the work, leaving 
time for the executives to “organize, 
deputize, and supervise.” 

The executive must see that his 
accumulated knowledge is put to 
maximum use by passing it on to the 
real operators of the business—the 
employees. Learning new things is 
not enough; he must, in addition, be 
able to teach what he learns and 
teach it quickly to his entire organ- 
ization. A business grows not only 
by the personal knowledge of its ex- 
ecutives but through their ability to 
radiate their knowledge to the en- 
tire man-power which makes up the 
business. 


Care in Selection 


It is essential, in the first place, 
that care be exercised in employing 
the proper people to build up an or- 
ganization. After this, proper train- 
ing and supervision are necessary to 
obtain maximum efficiency. 

As a general policy, | think it is 
wise to employ a person who has 
completed a high school education and 
has had no practical experience but 
is willing to start at the bottom as of- 
fice boy or girl and work up. The 
best applicants are ambitious and are 
willing to pay the price of success by 
hard work and study. 

By questioning the applicant as to 
what subject he liked best in school, 
what magazines he reads, and in what 


By O. G. H. Rasch 


Tue INTERSTATE Erecrric Co., oF NEw ORLEANS, of which Mr. Rasch is Secretary and 
Treasurer, observes these nine rulcs in dealing with applicants and employees: 


4—Train him to know WHY as 
well as HOW. 


5—Fill important jobs by promo- 
tion. 


6—Promote on merit, not for mere 
length of service. 


things he is chiefly interested, you 
can determine the class of work for 
which he is best fitted, and you can 
then suggest what he should do to 
prepare and train himself for this 
work. In questioning an applicant, 
it is a good plan to have him do most 
of the talking. 

It is well to try to fill all the more 
important positions by the promotion 
of some one within the organization, 
but I do not believe in holding fast 
to the seniority rule, as it may hinder 
progress and cause a company to get 
in a rut. Promotions and compensa- 
tions should be based strictly upon 
efficiency and net results obtained for 
the business, regardless of length of 
service. Every one in an organiza- 
tion should have the same opportu- 
nity to be advanced, depending upon 
his ability, and all should be trained 
and encouraged to move ahead and 
create an interest in their work by 
having something to work for. 

Every employee should not only 
do his own work properly but should, 
at the same time, train himself for 
the position that is a promotion for 
him. He should also realize that to 
train the person just below him for 
his own job is the only way to widen 
his opportunity. A man is sometimes 
passed up in a promotion, because 
his assistant is not ready to step into 
his shoes, and training two men on 
account of a change is too expensive. 


In our business, we hold weekly 
meetings of all employees when bet- 
ter methods of carrying on the busi- 
ness are suggested and discussed. We 
also take this opportunity to encour- 
age everyone to make use of his spare 
time by studying for advancement. 

Every four months, we have each 
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7—Have each man train a successor 
and fit himself for the job ahead. 


8—Encourage study. 


9—Hold weekly meetings of all em- 
pee to develop better meth- 
: 








employee write a detailed report of 
what his duties are, how they are per- 
formed, the reason for their being 
done, and how they could be done in 
a better way so as to reduce cost and 
increase efficiency, if he is able to sug- 
gest any improvement. These reports 
enable the department head to ascer- 
tain how much the individual em- 
ployee knows about his work and » 
assist him in supervising the work of 
his department. They often produce 
valuable suggestions for improve 
ment in methods or reduction in 
overhead, while they develop the in- 
dividual’s initiative and power of ex- 
pression. After being revised by the 
department heads, the reports serve 
as instruction manuals for new em- 
ployees. 


The Right Job 


We publish a monthly bullet 
for all employees, the purpose of 
which is to create good will and bet 
ter understanding. Our executive 
write articles for this bulletin, nt 
only instructing the employees as 
their work and the policies of th 
company, but also inspiring them # 
greater effort and results. We try 
train our people not just to lem 
HOW but to think and learn WHY. 
If they feel that they are not movil 
forward and succeeding as they 
should, we suggest that they a 
themselves why, that they think and 
analyze. Sometimes we can help 
them, as they may not be fitted for 
the particular work they are doin 
but could succeed in another depart 
ment. Or it may be that it is to thi 
interest to be in some other type @ 
business, and we tell them so. 
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In trainmg employees, we try to 
see that they do the work which is 
best suited to them. It is an eco- 
omic loss for one whose time is worth 
$200 a month to spend a fifth of his 
time doing work that can be done 
equally well by some one whose time 
js worth $100 or $50 a month. 

The way an applicant answers the 
following six questions is a big help 
jn analyzing his possibilities : 

1. Why do you desire a position with 

us! 


. What has been your earning ca- 
pacity for the past two years? 
. What salary do you expect now? 


. What compensation do you expect 
to be earning ten years from now, 
whether you are employed by us 
or by some other company, or are 
in business for yourself? 


. Are you willing to invest your 
spare time by doing more than you 
are paid to do? © 

. What definite plans have you 
taken to prepare and train yourself 
to accomplish the results you de- 
sire? 

Economic factors 


are bringing 
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about constant changes to-day, and 
progress is demanding greater effi- 
ciency, which can be achieved only 
through the brains of business—its 
organization or man-power. It is 
said that some men have brains and 
don’t use them; that is usually be- 
cause they are not properly trained. 
Other men use more brains than 
they have; this they are able to do 
because they employ men with bet- 
ter brains and use them at a profit in 
their business. 


In charge of both Sales and Credits of his Company, 
C. C. Nifong says there is nothing 


so important as 


Getting Your Money 


WO principles have guided 

: me in the formulation of the 

credit policies of our com- 
pany, one of the largest manufactur- 
ers of men’s work clothing in the 
United States. One of these is that 
the first essential of business is to get 
your money. High-powered salesmen 
can sell anything, and the weaker a 
customer’s credit the more he will 
buy. Therefore, although I have gen- 
eral supervision of all office activities, 
which include both sales and credits, 
I maintain that nothing is so impor- 
tant as getting your money. 

There must be no conflict between 
the Sales and Credit Departments on 
this point. Occasionally, there is a 
difference of opinion between them 
regarding a customer, and then the 
two heads meet at my desk, and the 
Credit Manager is given an oppor- 
tunity to explain why the money- 
getting prospects do not look good in 
acertain instance; but there is never 
any question as to where the em- 
phasis shall be placed. Our salesmen 
are imbued with this idea; the prin- 
ciple of getting the money is a part 
of their sales training. 

The second principle developed out 
of a college experience. A fellow 
student, who sat at the table with me, 
was always protesting about the food ; 
if the quality or quantity of it didn’t 
suit him, he would make a howl. 
Once I asked him why he persisted 
in this. His reply was, “The fellow 
who kicks the most gets the best at- 
tention.” It was true, the waiters 
saw that he got the best of what there 
was. Since I have been in business, 


his remark has often recurred to me, 
and I have found that the man who 
howls loudest for his money gets it. 
Our customers find out that, what- 
ever others may do, we expect to get 
our money when it is due, and we do 
not give them a chance to forget it by 
letting up the pressure. 


Our payroll is heavy; our outlay 
for cotton is tremendous, and we are 
compelled to have a regular inflow of 
cash to meet these and other ex- 
penses. Every two weeks a budget of 
anticipated receipts and disburse- 
ments is made up, and from this a 
sales quota is furnished to the Sales 
Department. The disbursement half 
of the budget includes fixed expenses 
like the payroll, which varies very 
little during the year, taxes, insur- 
ance and so on, and the schedule of 
purchases, made up by the Purchas- 
ing Department, showing the bills 
payable which fall due within the two- 
week period. 


Anticipated Receipts 


Anticipated receipts come from the 
Credit Manager, who makes up his 
expectations as from the 28th of one 
month to the 12th of the next, and 
then from the 12th to the 28th, from 
invoices. Naturally, in estimating re- 
turns from accounts receivable, we 
have to make some allowance for de- 
linquencies, but aside from this, we 
look to the Credit Department to see 
that we get the cash put down in the 
budget. There is no doubt in my 
mind that this system is helpful to 


the Credit Manager and has a salu- 
tary effect upon collections. 


In following up collections, we 
generally use four form letters which 
begin when an account is ten days 
past due and follow at ten-day inter- 
vals. If these are not effective, we 
use personal letters, and then turn the 
account over to the local Adjustment 
Bureau for final action. We have 
great confidence in the Bureau and 
always await its investigation and 
recommendations before accepting 
any proposal regarding bankruptcy, a 
compromise, or a general extension. 

I am sometimes asked if we charge 
interest on overdue accounts. The 
following letter, written by our Cred- 
it Manager, G. S. Frank, indicates 
our attitude on this point. 

Gentlemen : 

This acknowledges your check for 
$———— tendered in settlement of our 
imvoice of June 26th less the usual 
2% discount, but as payment was made 
some three weeks after the actual ma- 
turity of the charge, you should have 
included the accrued interest for the 
extra time taken. 

We have, nevertheless, credited your 
account with this payment and the 2% 
discount available for settlement made 
within 70 days, and will thank you to 
let us have an additional remittance for 

to wipe out the interest charge. 

Awaiting your usual prompt atten- 
tion, we are 

Yours very truly, 
Macinnis Corton Mitts, 
Credit Department. 

Such letters do not always bring 
the remittance asked for; in fact, we 
regard them as missionary work car- 
ried on for the purpose of creating 
proper credit standards. Whether a 


( Continued on page 35) 
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Bankruptcy 
Creditors 


Receive 100 


This happy result 
made possible by 
the election of the 
right man as trustee 


J]. H. McCattum 


N excellent example of skill- 
A ful adjustment by an Ad- 
justment Bureau approved 


by the National Association of 
Credit Men, is furnished by the out- 
come of the case of E. B. Miller & 
Co., which was closed on September 
21, 1929. On that date the follow- 
ing letter went out to creditors in this 
case from the office of the Adjust- 
ment Bureau of the Chattanooga As- 
sociation of Credit Men: 
“Gentlemen : 

“Checks in this case, paying all 
creditors in full are being mailed out 
today, yours being enclosed herewith. 
The total indebtedness amounted to 
$97,048.13. 

“Our office controlled the election 
of Trustee in this bankruptcy case 
and our Mr. J. H. McCallum had 
charge of it. When results are ob- 
tained as in this case, we think it 
proper to do a little bragging. This 
is the third large insolvent estate we 
have handled within the last five 
years wherein the creditors were paid 
in full. 

“In December, 1924, we closed a 
bankruptcy case, paying creditors in 
full, jt being the Southern Wood 
Products Co., whose total liabilities 
were $21,838.99 and in July, 1925, 
when the officials of the Southern 
Cotton & Paper Company of this City 
had voted to go into court receiver- 
ship, the larger creditors intervened. 
After our office had encouraged 143 
scattered creditors to agree to a 
twenty-four months’ extension and 
operation of the business by a Cred- 
itors Committee, the whole of all 
liabilities amounting to over $180,- 


000.00 was paid in less than seven- 
teen months, the final dividend being 
paid November, 1926. A good prof- 
itable business was returned to the 
stockholders, the name having been 
changed. They are now having a 
wonderful success. 

“Our experience causes us to say, 
‘the election of a proper man &s 
Trustee in any insolvent estate is the 
most important act in the creditors’ 
interests, yet we are sorry to see that 
many creditors overlook the impor- 
tance of this.’ 

“A few of the outstanding causes 
of your being paid in full in this 
case are: 


(a) Total sales from merchandise 


inventory of $60,543.96 were 
$49,139.14 or .8116%. 

Total collections on accounts re- 
ceivable of $22,553.68 was $17,- 
730.71 or .7867%. 

“This case is being closed immedi- 
ately after expiration of the six 
months bankruptcy period. 

“We wish to thank those creditors 
who co-operated with us, which was 
a help in getting the above results. 

Very truly yours, 
The Adjustment Bureau of 
Chattanooga Assn. of Credit Men, 
by Jonn Sracmatrer, President.” 

Along with the above letter there 
was sent the final account of the 
Trustee, showing the receipts and 
the disbursements in detail. The re- 
ceipts were as follows: 


(b) 


RECEIPTS 


4/2/29 Funds from Receiver... $17,479.60 
Refund on Fire Insur- 
ance premium 
Sale Ford car 
4/15/29 Refund on Fire Ins. 
premium 


4/18/29 
4/29/29 


8/2/29 


9/6/29 


Refund on 
premium 

Refund on Fire 
premium 

Deposit Petty Cash... 

Refund exchange paid 
bank twice 

Sale Chevrolet 

Wm. & Sallie 

Smith) 

Sale Oldsmobile 
(H. E. Thurston).. 

Sale Junk (Volunteer 
Knitting Mills) , 

Sale Oldsmobile 
(J. L. Erwin) 

Refund, Western Union 
Teleg. Co. 

Refund, Fire Insurance 
premium 

Sale Oldsmobile and 
Ford (A. Patterson 
and J. A. Walker).. 

Sales from mdse. in- 
ventory 4/1/2/29 to 
5/25/29 

Sales balance mdse. in- 
ventory to Ira A. 
Watson Co., Knox- 
a 

Refund exchange paid 
bank twice 

Collections on accts. 
receivable 4/1/29 to 
4/25/29 .....5,238.82 

Collections on  accts. 
receivable 4/25/29 to 
7/1/29 

Collections on  accts. 
receivable 7/1/29 to 
RIED. ob wii 1,557.62 

Collections on  accts. 
receivable 8/2/29 to 
9/6/29 

Sale of Balance accts. 
receivable F. H. F 
guson) 


Ins. 


Sale Trade Mark 
(Hawk Brand) and 
goodwill to F. 
Longley 

Funds from C. R. Mil- 
ler Mfg. Co., Dallas, 
Tex., on account of 
Bankrupt against 
them (99,346.00) 


5.00 


4.78 
98.09 
190.65 
35,938.14 


13,2010 
856 





4.78 
98.09 


190.65 
35,938.14 


13,2010 
856 
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Part of the well-equipped office of the Adjustment Bureau at Chattanooga, 


From sale of Real 
Estate 

From sale of ma- 
chinery and equip- 
ment 1,900.00 
Salance to close es- 


tate in full.. 5,312.79 21,212.79 


$107,767.47 
The disbursements made during 
the operation of business by the 
Trustee from March 28 to April 26, 
1929, filled eighteen legal sheets of 
paper and were listed under the fol- 
lowing headings: Secured Claims, 
Unsecured Claims, Referee, Trustee, 
Attorneys, All Other Expenses. 


The total secured claims filed, 
amounting to $1,791.14, as well as 
the unsecured claims filed, amount- 
ing to $95,433.95, were paid in full. 


The total sales, from merchandise 
inventory amounting to $60,543.96, 
were $49,139.14 or .8116 per cent. 

The total collection of Accounts 
Receivable, amounting to $22,553.68, 
was $17,730.71 or .7867 per cent. 

The cost of administration and its 


percentage of the total funds was as 
follows: 
Per 
Cent. 
Plant operating. ...$2,118.17 .0196 
Paid Referee 1,018.68 .0095 
Paid Receiver 600.00 .0055 
Paid Trustee 1,257.74 .0117 
Paid Attorneys 4,200.00 .0390 
Paid General Ex- 
1,251.49 , .0116 


$10,446.08 .0969 


Secretary-Manager MacCallum, as 
Trustee, operated the business of E. 
B. Miller & Co., for the first month 
of his trusteeship and as the records 
show, made a profit for the business 
after all expenses were paid, of a 
little over $1100. ; 

Among the letters of congratula- 
tion received from creditors in this 
case by Mr. McCallum is this one 
from Vice President W. E. Tomlin- 
son of the Hamilton National Bank, 
Chattanooga : 


“We acknowledge receipt of check 
for $2603.72, final payment on the E. 
B. Miller & Company note of $10,- 
000.00. We are enclosing herewith 
their cancelled note. This is the first 
bankruptcy case that paid 100 per 
cent. that the writer has ever been in- 
terested in;.and we want to congratu- 
late you on the very efficient manner 
in which this matter was handled.” 


The McKee Button Co., Musca- 
tine, Iowa, wrote: 


“We want to assure you that we 
appreciate very much your efforts on 
behalf of all the creditors, and while in 
a large percentage of cases the collec- 
tions are seldom better than 25 per 
cent. it is indeed gratifying to know 
that an association such as yours is 
returning in some cases the full 100 
per cent. due.” 


J. L. Stifel & Sons, Wheeling, W. 
Va., acknowledging a check, in full 
of claim, for $203.06, said: 


“We thank you for this attention and 
are pleased to note the excellent man- 
ner in which you have handled this 
and other bankruptcy cases. If we had 
more organizations like your own, we 
believe that, not only would collections 
be made promptly, but fewer cases of 
bankruptcy would occur, to the annoy- 
ance and loss of business men.” 


Prevention Even Better Than Cure 


Inspiring as is the story of a cure told in the 


preceding article, prevention of such commercial ills 
among debtors is even more desirable. 


Credit Managers everywhere are developing their 
abilities and opportunities along the line of Business 
Service, which seeks to keep the debtor merchant 
in commercial good health. 


An effective type of Business Service was recently 
demonstrated by the William R. Moore Dry Goods 
Co., member’ of the Memphis Association of Credit 
Men. This company arranged with John Randolph 
Priess, merchandising expert of St. Louis, to give a 
four weeks’ course of lectures to their retail cus- 
tomers who came to Memphis to buy their fall 
stocks. Hundreds of merchants attended the lec- 


tures, which are favorably commented upon in the 
Mid-South Merchant, of Memphis, whose manag- 
ing editor is L. D. Boone. ‘ 

Mr. Priess declares that 70 per cent. of retail mer- 
chandising depends on selling and only 30 per cent. 
on buying and that the greater part of the chain 
store’s merchandise costs it as much as the stock of 
the independent store. He stresses the importance 
of polite and interested retail clerks; intelligent and 
timely advertising (with emphasis on postal cards 
and local newspaper) of a few items; and conven- 
ient counter display. He says that merchants should 
have the courage to mark up their goods adequately, 
and should allow 33 per cent., of which 20 per cent. 
is for expense (including salary and rent), 8 per 
cent. for desired profit; 5 per cent. for depreciation. 





The N. A. C. M. Conven- 
tion next May will be 


held in Dallas, in 
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Our Greatest Cotton State 


LL the cotton world has its 
A eyes on Texas as the State 

which annually produces 
anywhere from 33 to 42 per cent. of 
the American cotton crop. Although 
greatly handicapped this season with 
a prolonged drouth and excessively 
hot weather, Texas will produce ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 bales out of an 
indicated American cotton crop of 
slightly under 15,000,000 bales. 

The drouth reduced the State's 
production only about 1,000,000 
bales below last season when 5,106,- 
000 bales were raised. But in 1926 
Texas produced 5,600,000 bales of 
cotton, the largest crop in its history. 

Cotton may be regarded as the 
backbone of Texas agriculture. It 
annually brings a return of between 
$300,000,000 and $550,000,000 out 
of a total crop wealth of some 
$750,000,000. 

For 1928, the total value of agri- 
cultural products in Texas was esti- 
mated by the Federal Government at 
$808,134,000, of which cotton re- 
turned a gross income of $530,000,- 
000. This sum almost exactly equals 
the entire crop value for the same 


Here 
article by 
Schoffelmayer, 


is an authoritative 
Victor H. 
Dallas 


News Agricultural Editor. 


year, of lowa, the second State in 
value of farm crops. 

The grand total of Texas agricul- 
tural crops plus live stock for 1928 
was placed at $1,100,000,000 by the 
U. S. Bureau of Crop Estimates, 
Texas being the only State which 
passes the billion mark in annual crop 
«nd livestock income. 

Texas is still the Nation’s leading 
cotton State, planting annually from 
16,000,000 to nearly 18,000,000 acres 
to cotton, but aside from this great 
crop, Texas has turned definitely to 
crop diversification, thus making cot- 
ton more of a surplus crop each year. 
This tends toward greater stability. 

Texas has about 410,000 cotton 
farms out of a total of 465,000 
farms. In spite of a greatly reduced 
crop this season, the 1929 value of 
Texas cotton to producers is estimat- 
ed at some $450,000,000, lint and 
seed together. This vast income di- 
rectly affects about 40 per cent. of 
the Texas population. Cotton enters 
practically into every major indus- 
try and business, and affects the wel- 
fare of almost every individual in 
Texas. 

Each season, crop production cred- 


its amounting to many millions are 
advanced to cotton growers ; and each 
fall, when the picking begins, about 
$100,000,0000 are put into circula- 
tion in wages to pickers. A vast 
army of cotton pickers starts in to 
harvest the South Texas crop and 
moves with it northward as the crop 
matures. Picking often is not finished 
in the South Plains region till Feb- 
ruary. 


Texas Cotton Experts 


There are some 3,850 cotton gins 
in Texas, with an investment of 
about $77,000,000 and employing 
some 22,000 workers. Ginning the 
Texas cotton crop puts into circu- 
lation about $30,000,000 at the usual 
rate of about $6.50 per bale. 

There are 179 cotton oil mills in 
Texas with an estimated investment 
of $50,000,000. The value of Texas 
cottonseed to growers ranges from 
$30 to $40 a ton or an aggregate of 
trom $50,000,000 to $60,000,000. 
The finished product in the form of 
cottonseed oil, meal and cake is val- 
ued annually from $70,000,000 to 


(Continued on page 39) 


A Texas Cotton Field in Bloom—“Two Bales to the Acre” 
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An Important Credit Ally 


By Louis L. Lane 


Agency Manager, Home Life Insurance Company of New York. 


HERE is no question but 
that credit executives are 


keenly aware of the value of 
life insurance as an aid to sound 
credit conditions. I am sure that the 
credit fraternity were glad to learn, 
recently, that life insurance passed its 
$100,000,000,000 mark in _ this 
country. 

Lest this give too great a feeling 
ef confidence, I think it would be 
well for credit executives to bear in 
mind several factors affecting this 
situation. In the first place, this to- 
tal represents 80 years of effort. 
Secondly, the economic value of the 
human lives in our country has been 
reliably estimated at $2,400,000,000,- 
000—an amount 67 times the total 
property values in the United States. 

The average man, in himself, rep- 
resents about 90 per cent. of the 
value of his estate. Yet it frequent- 
ly happens that this 90 per cent. is 
given no protection whatever, while 
the remaining 10 per cent. is usually 
fully covered. 


A modern credit executive would 
immediately investigate an account 
which carried no fire insurance. It 
is my opinion that the time will come 
when credit executives will be just 
as particular about life insurance. 


Since character is one of the major 
foundations of credit and, necessar- 
ily, depends upon the continuance of 
the human being possessing that as- 
set, it does not seem unreasonable to 
believe that credit executives will, in 
the near future, insist upon the pro- 
tection of the hwman economic value 
in business through proper insurance. 


Two Beneficiaries 


As a matter of fact, credit execu- 
tives are among the more important 
groups who realize the necessity of 
adequate life insurance for a healthy 
business condition. They realize 
that there are two beneficiaries to 
every life insurance policy—the actu- 
al, or technical beneficiary and the 
insured. It may be interesting to 
note that more money is paid out 
annually to living policyholders than 
to beneficiaries. 


There are two kinds of death-— 





actual physical cessation and econom- 
ic death through disability. Life in- 
surance is equally effective in pro- 
tecting against both contingencies. 
The Federal Reserve classifies life in- 
surance as contingent collateral. Life 
insurance can, however, be made a 
definite and important asset of any 
business. Each case will have its own 
merits and require its special type of 
policy. But there are some general 
considerations which I believe it 
would be profitable for all credit ex- 
ecutives to bear in mind. 

The presence of Partnership In- 
surance may sometimes influence 
credit decisions. This type of in- 
surance, however, has, in itself, no 
value unless a specific agreement is 
drawn up by an attorney (and not an 
insurance man) embodying certain 
points. Such an agreement must 
state exactly when the inventory is to 
be drawn after the death of one or 
the other of the partners; that the 
policy is to be used for the purpose 
of continuing the business; that the 
wife of each partner agrees to sell; 
whether or not the insurance is to be 
considered part of the assets or to 
be held outside in excess of assets; 
the disposition of the balance—these 
and other points must be covered to 
make the insurance successfully carry 
out its purpose. 


I mention these details to show 
that, from the credit viewpoint, de- 





pendence on insurance itself is not 
always enough. That the insurance 
is carried in such a manner as actu- 
ally to fulfill the purpose for which 
it is intended is the important part. 
Generally speaking, it should always 
be quite clear that insurance for pro- 
tecting business interests is quite sep- 
arate from the balance of the estate. 


Credit Equilibrium . 


It is not uncommon that the sud- 
den loss of an important man gravely 
upsets the credit equilibrium of a 
business enterprise. Even in large 
corporations the sudden removal of 
certain key men might radically af- 
fect the credit situation. Many cor- 
porations now insure their major ex- 
ecutives and thus guarantee them- 
selves a sum which will replace the 
economic loss created by the termina- 
tion of the executive’s services until 
necessary adjustments can be made. 
Life insurance guaranteeing the unin- 
terrupted and unimpaired continuance 
of organizations is thus an important 
stabilizer of business. 


Recently a well known corporation 
which depended for its success 
largely upon its, president, had occa- 
sion to float a $3,000,000 bond issue. 
Knowing that, should the president 
die, many bondholders would become 
alarmed and perhaps throw their se- 
curities on the market, the corpora- 
tion insured this executive for the 
full amount of the bond issue. The 
bonds were advertised as callable on 
a certain date or on prior death of 
the president. In this case, the presi- 
dent died within a year of the issue. 
Insurance paid off the obligation 
promptly and relieved the corpora- 
tion of the necessity of going to its 
sinking fund. 

The one-man business frequently 
finds life insurance a decided asset. 
For instance, there is a highly pros- 
perous New York knitgoods manu- 
facturer who runs practically every 
department in his business. Should 
he die, the only remaining interest 
would be a small stock and some fix- 
tures—worth very little at a forced 
sale. This man approaches his bank 
for a loan. The bank knows him as 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Honorable Charles Francis & 


© Wide World Photos. 





Treasurer Adams of The Harvard 

Corporation, 1898-1929, holding in 

his hand the LL.D. degree conferred 
on him by Harvard, June, 1929. 


While the powerful nations of the world are 
discussing navies, it is timely to make the ae. 
quaintance of the salty personality at the head 
of our Navy Department. Chester H. McCall 


to the Secretary of the Navy, in Washington, 


a 

’ 

j 

here records for the Credit Monthly his visit | 


66 NOTHER ADAMS!” 

A This is the exclamation 

that went up when the 

members of President Hoover’s new 

cabinet were disclosed with Charles 

Francis Adams designated as Secre- 
tary of Navy. 

The President is supposed to select 
his cabinet in conformity with,certain 
principles. After the quadrennial 
election, magazines and newspapers 
are filled until the inauguration with 
cabinet forecasts. It is generally 
taken for granted that political re- 
wards must be made, geographical di- 
visions of the country properly rep- 
resented, economic considerations 
met, the interests of the classes and 
the masses satisfied, and party lines 
strengthened. 

Secretary Adams, of course, fills 
the New England geographical re- 
quirements. But he is a_ political 
creditor to no one. His appointment 
was obviously not the payment of a 
political debt. In filling the navy sec- 
retaryship, no party lines were 
strengthened, for Adams, until he 
definitely came out for Harding and 
Coolidge, was looked upon as a 
Cleveland Democrat. Partisan Re- 
publicans even insisted that an office 
of such importance should have gone 
to a man who had a more substantial 
record of political regularity. 

Some say that President Hoover 
was influenced by the magic in the 
name of Adams. 

Going back to the historical be- 
ginnings of the Adams family, we 
can reconstruct the picture of John 
Adams suggesting to the Continental 
Congress that one George Washing- 
ton would make the ablest general of 
the Revolutionary armies. John 
Adams served as vice-president in 
the Washington Administration and 
succeeded him as president. He has 
































a great patriot, diplomat and 
pendence maker. 


cabinet officer and our sixth 
dent. Charles Francis 4 
grandfather of the new Secrety 
Navy, was a distinguished diplogt, 
a candidate for vice-president} 
was almost chosen as a candidat 
president. The illustrious 
Adams contributed to Americagt- 
erature that celebrated book 
Education of: Henry Adams,” 
The Adamses have clutt 
American history a-plenty. Alth 
President. Hoover probably ¢ 
forget this: fact—no man could 
that magic name in itself, was¢ 
less one of the. least conside 
influencing the appointment 
Charles Francis Adams. 


A Man of Facts 


The new. Secretary of Navpg 
the one paramount qualificatiol 
his position. He isa mam of 
The vitamins and calories offi 
mental life have been facts, 
facts and then more facts. 
trating on them has made his 
rugged and intensely practical 
has no use for theories, fine 
and abstractions; is f 
sweeping embroideries and de 
tions aside. If the truth must 
he lets it hurt for he doesn't# 
that tactfulness consists im 
coating an unpleasant truth, 

Charles Francis Adams was 
in Quincy, Massachusetts, twowt 
after the close of the Civil W in 
which his grandfather had ache@@ 
diplomatic triumph as Am 
to the Court of St. James's 9 
venting official British recogni 
the Confederate states. 
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His home at Quincy was in sight 
of the sea. His boyhood hobby was 
sailing and boating and along these 
lines he developed such proficiency, 
that at the age of thirteen he could 
take a catboat out into the bay alone 
and bring it back without mishap. 

At twenty-two he was graduated 
from Harvard with honors. He read 
law in Boston and was admitted to 
the bar in 1893. He was made a 
councilman of Quincy and just after 
his thirtieth birthday was elected 
Mayor and at the end of the term re- 
elected. 

He has been director and officer 
in half a hundred corporations, 
among which are Provident Institu- 
tion of Savings, Boston Real Estate 
Trust, Old Colony Railroad Com- 
pany, Old Colony Trust Company, 
Boston Consolidated Gas Company 
and American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 


Treasurer of Harvard 


In 1898 he was elected treasurer 
of Harvard, in complete charge of 
the university’s funds, subject to the 
co-ordinate control of the finance 
committee. In his thirty years serv- 
ice as treasurer, the funds grew 
from about $10,000,000 to more 
than $90,000,000. 

Besides his engrossing business 
and social activities, “Charlie” Ad- 
ams has built up a reputation as one 
of the best men in the world at the 
wheel of a sailing vessel. The crown- 
ing achievement of his seamanship 
came in the International Yacht 
races in 1920. Those five thrilling 
races for the America’s Cup were one 
of the greatest dramas in yachting 
history. Sir Thomas Lipton with 
“Shamrock IV” won the first two 
races, but Skipper Adams piloting 
the “Resolute” came from behind to 
win the next three. 

At the beginning of the fifth and 
deciding race, America’s hopes 
seemed lost. The “Shamrock” was 
manipulated to obtain the advantage- 
ous weather position “on top” of the 
“Resolute.” For miles the British 
boat held the lead, with Skipper 
Adams relying on every resource of 
his long experience to forge ahead. 
Finally, he broke loose and sailed 
through to win the race. 

As skipper in that race, Mr. Ad- 
ams had to trim his sails to the wind, 


controlling the yacht in such a way 
that the sails were always full of the 
driving wind that would carry the 
yacht to victory. 

Consummate as was his skill, in 
that and other races, in keeping his 
sails full, his adeptness in taking the 
wind out of my sails was even more 
skillful. 

I came into the office of Secretary 
Adams, mental sails spread to catch 
the full breeze of an informative in- 
terview with “the skipper.” In a 
few minutes my sails were limp. I 
was completely becalmed. The plight 
of the Ancient Mariner after he had 
killed the albatross seemed no greater 
than mine during the first ten min- 
utes of the interview: 


Down dropt the breeze, my sails dropt 
down 

’Twas sad as sad could be 

And I did speak only to break 

The silence of the sea. 


It was a warm summer day in 
Washington and 
Secretary Ad- 
ams was in his 
shirt sleeves 


P. & A. Photo. 





when I came 
into his office 
for the  inter- 


view. He has a 
peculiar co-ordi- 
nate combination 
of a firm hand- 
shake, a friendly 


smile and a 
straight-in - the - 
eye look that 


makes the visitor 
say to himself 
“T’'ll bet he’s a 
regular scout.’’ 
After explain- 
ing the purpose 
of the interview 
the first question 
was: “What do 
you think the 
business man 
should know 
about the Navy 
Department ?” 
Secretary Ad- 
ams stroked his 
chin and looked 
at me with a 
slight narrowing 
of his keen eyes. 
“That question,” 
he said, “‘is silly.” 
This answer 
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_ dams, Secretary of the Navy 


was as unexpected as a charge of 
dynamite would have been in that big 
quiet office. I kept a firm grip on 


_ my composure and was about to ask 


why the question was silly. But 
something told me to go on to the 
next question, which I tried to make 
as practical as possible. 

“Your question is half-baked,” 
Secretary Adams responded to my 
second attempt. 

A moment’s silence followed. I 
thought the Secretary was going to 
tell me why the question was half- 
baked. But not a word. The room 
was as still as the silence of the sea. 

The old Robert Bruce story of the 
persistent spider bolstered up my 
confused faculties and I spoke—but 
only “to break the silence of the sea.” 
In reply to my third question, Mr. 
Adams said: 

“This question you have just asked 
me is sillter than your first question. 


Charles Francis Adams, Yachtsman 
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As far as I was concerned, it was 
now getting “‘as sad as sad could be.” 
As Secretary Adams answered each 
question as a man snaps his finger, 
and volunteered nothing more, I de- 
cided to ask for an explanation: 

“Mr. Secretary, | am going back to 
my question, What should the busi- 
ness man know about the Navy De- 
partment. You said it was silly— 
tell me why?” 

“Well, what do you think the busi- 
ness man should know about the 
Navy Department,” he said. 

“Do you want me to answer my 
own question?” was my reply, as the 
twinkle in his eyes told me that he 
was going to enjoy giving me some 
of my own medicine. 

“IT know you have what you want 
me to say all figured out in your mind 
and if I said one thing you would 
say: ‘Now isn’t such-and-such . the 
truth and so-and-so a fact,’ until you 
had my acknowledgment of what you 
wanted me to say. I want you to 
give me your answer so I can show 
you how silly the answer to such a 
question would be.” 

I explained why I thought there 
was a practical value in the business 
man’s having an understanding of 
the organization, functions and pur- 
poses of the Navy Department, and 
particularly those phases directly re- 
lated to business. 

“Yes, I suppose there might be 
some interest to the business man in 
knowing whether we waste money or 
if we operate efficiently. I could sit 
here and say that the navy, like ali 
business organizations, 
ntust provide for two 
main tasks: it must 
maintain itself in effici- 
ency and direct its ef- 
forts wisely toward the 
objective for which it 
exists. But what does 
such an empty general- 
ization mean after | 
have said it? Noth- 
ing!” 

“But Mr. Secretary,” 
I persisted, “don’t you 
believe there is a great 
deal of information 
about the Navy and its 
administration that 
would be of real value 
to the business man ?” 

“If there is, it would 
have to be treated with 
such superficiality that 
it would be worth- 
less,” came the an- 





swer. “I don’t understand how you 
expect me to give an intelligent an- 
swer to your questions when I have 
given no thought or preparation to 
the matter.” 

“Didn’t you read the detailed let- 
ter I wrote outlining what I expected 
to get from you in this interview?” 
[ asked. 

“Have never seen it,” was the re- 
joinder. 

As Secretary Adams said just what 
he thought, I felt I was licensed to do 
the same thing. 

“Then there has been a slip-up 
sumewhere in the Department for I 
gave enough background as to the 
plan and purpose of this interview 
ro eliminate any possibility of your 
considering the questions half-baked 
and silly.” 


Hates Half-Way Methods 


“No matter if I had been able to 
give previous thought to this mat- 
ter, the magnitude and complexity of 
the naval organization would make it 
impossible for me to tell you any- 
thing of concrete value. The little 
information that might be imparted 
would be dangerous. Opinions and 
interpretations based upon ‘little 
amounts of information’ are loaded 
with dynamite. It may be popular to 
express the fundamentals of an or- 
ganization in nut-shell fashion, but I 
<cion’t believe it is sound practice. You 
want a few statements from the Sec- 





Courtesy, Pathé News. 


“Tuts 1s HELL” 


Cameramen who ground out the first films of the new Secretary of 
the Navy, tell us that the words found later on the paper under 
Mr. Adams’ hand expressed his boredom thus: “This is hell... 


this is hell. ... thisis hell... 2 
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retary of Navy that will constitute a 
basis upon which the business man 
can predicate his judgment regarding 
naval affairs and policies. 

“The navy presents so many dif- 
ferences from general business or- 
ganizations, that such _ statements 
would be without value. There are 
departments of the government that 
are well adapted for descriptions of 
this kind, but the Navy Department 
is not one of them. That is why I 
think such questions as you have 
asked me are silly and half-baked. If 
the job cannot be done thoroughly 
and honestly, it cannot be done at all 
—-and half-way methods are not a 
fair interpretation of our naval prob- 
lems.” 

“What similarities do you find be- 
tween running the navy and running 
a business?” I asked next. 

“A few similarities and many dis- 
similarities,” Secretary Adams an- 
swered, “and I don’t see any possible 
value in making such a comparison. 
i might rattle off a lot of words— 
but you want facts—not words that 
are made to seem like facts. Really, 
ke said with a smile, “I think such a 
question is quite asinine.” 

“All my questions seem to be par- 
ticularly stupid,” I said. 

“That is the most sensible state- 
ment you have made in the light of 
all conditions pertaining to this situa- 
tion,” The Secretary leaned back in 
his chair and said in a very genial 
voice, “Really, I am sorry to sit here 
this way and make such a fool out 
of you.” 

“Sir,” I replied, 
after a moment, “you 
are not making a fool 
out of me, but you are 
certainly making me 
feel like one.” 

He laughed. “If I 
had answered your silly 
questions, I would cer- 
tainly be making a fool 
out of myself and | 
don’t propose to do that 
as I did once in a simi- 
lar situation. Coming 
from business into this 
government de part- 
ment, I realize the 
technical barriers pre- 
venting any kind of a 
summary of the func- 
tions and the business 
side of the Navy that 
would be adequate and 
honest.” 


(Cont. on page 45) 
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you | For Computing Inventories 


A fast electric calculating machine with a light, 
f I uniform key touch that speeds up the work, 
ie and eliminates errors ordinarily due to the 


i incomplete depression of the keys. 
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BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6251 SECOND BOULEVARD - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Convenient Mark-Up Table 


The following table, worked out 
by a firm of certified public account- 
ants of this city, will tell the mer- 
chant at a glance what percentage of 
mark-up he is entitled to on his 
goods, all deductions having been 


The Credit Manager’s Office 


An Idea and Experience Exchange 


Recording “Future” Orders 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—In our par- 
ticular business we do a lot’ of “fu- 
ture” selling. Just for example: our 
men have been selling merchandise 
for delivery through January, Feb- 
ruary, and March for several weeks 


























































taken into consideration. now. 


Explanation of Mark-Up Table 

















Total 

The column headed “Total Deductions from | Deductions sialon 
Selling Price,” refers to the various allowances to Selling Percentage 
be made on the selling price, viz: Discount, Com- i‘. : aan 
mission, Overhead and profit desired. 2%, 2.0408% 
For example, if the discount to be allowed is 3% 3.0928% 
2% of the selling price 4% 4.1667 % 
5% of the selling price, is allowed to a salesman 5% 5.2632% 
for commission. = mn 

: rv : 5 \ % 

nat} - - selling price, is the estimated over on 3 8057% 
8% of the selling price, is the desired profit, then os entice, 
: , ee cs tee 11% 12.3595% 
30% is the “Total Deductions from Selling Price 12% 13.6364% 
(including profit). 13% 14.9425% 
14% 16.2791 % 

“Total Deductions from Selling Price” of 30% 15% 17.647 % 
is equivalent to a “Mark-up percentage on Cost” | 16% pgpotndin 
of 42.8571% or approximately 43% as shown on ne a 
‘Mark-up Table.” Therefore an article costing 19% 23, 4568% 
$10.00, will have added to it $4.30 (43%). If 20% 25. % 
sold at $14.30, all of the deductions including | 214 26.5823 % 
profit of 8% will have been considered. 22% 28.2051% 
: 23% 29.8701 % 

— - 24% 31 <780°% 
eet Diet nr a td ee $10.00 25% 33.3333% 
Marhenn: (409G 2) scrapie nnccnncnewies 4.30 | fo aioer 
26% 35.1351% 

27% 36.9863 % 

$14.30 | 28% 38.8889% 

DEDUCTIONS: - — 
i: RRPROONINE i ae masta 29 70 8571% 
5% Commission ............. 72 a ae 
Bh Copan oisik oc. oins veins 2.15 4 ae 
To u i) 

8% DOO . kc Aichiistbabea 1.14 34% 51.5151% 
35% 53.8461 % 

Total Deductions (including profit)... 4.30 | 36% 56.25 % 
37% 58.7301% 

Cast: of: Anticlte Sines ices jo bias $10.00 | 38% 61.2903% 
The deductions may be changed to accord with a Ceseere 
conditions, resulting in a fluctuation of the mark- | 4) 69.4915% 
up percentage. For instance, if the selling price | 42% 72.4138% 
is to take into consideration 43% 75.4386% 
s% Dien aoe 

70 . 0 

5% Profit Wife S18SI% 

a total of 15%, the mark-up percentage will be on oo 
17.647% or, $1.76, which amount added to the | 49% 96.0784% 
cost of $10.00 results in a selling price of $11.76. | 50% 100. % 


| MARK-UP TABLE 





Quite often these orders are 
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taken for “drop” shipment, that is, 
we take the order, send it on to the 
factory and the factory ships direet 


to the customer but bills to us. Such 
orders must be O.K.’d from a credit 
standpoint and placed with the fae- 
tory months before the delivery date, 
In fact, I have already had occasion 
to check a number of these orders 
and they are now placed with the 
factory for delivery to our customers 
in January and February. 

During the last two or three years, 
changing merchandising methods 
have brought a flood of these future 
order bookings in our line of busi- 
ness. The proper way to keep a 
record of such orders and especially 
of the orders that have been checked 
for credit, has been quite a puzzle 
to me. | finally worked out a method 
to have the booxkeeper enter all 
these orders as they are received on 
the ledger page for that particular 
customer. I have them entered with 
the date of delivery, the class of 
merchandise and the total of the or- 
der. These entries are made over 
in the margin of the sheet so that 
they will not in any way conflict 
with the actual charges and credits 
to the account. Then, whenever any 
of these futures are checked for 
credit, I, myself, enter against that 
particular order the date I checked 
it. As the futures are shipped and 
the charges entered, the bookkeeper 
crosses that order off. In this way 
I can always tell at a glance not only 
the total that the customer actually 
owes but also the total commitment 
he has made for future delivery and 
how much, if any, of it has already 
been checked for credit. Thus, with- 
out any extra work, the credit de 
partment can caution the salesmat 
when he is approaching the credit 
limit on commitment to some cus 
tomer and suggest that he ease up; 0 
else, remind the salesman that so 
other customer has not been buying 
for later delivery as he should and 
that he should work that customer 
more strongly. 

R. H. Snyper, 


The Knorr-Schlaudt Wholesale Co. 
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Colored Invoices 


New York.—We find that the use 
of different colored invoices for vari- 
ous kinds of shipments gives us 
greater efficiency and smoothness in 
the operation of the office. One color 
indicates that deliveries are made 
from New York stocks; several 
other colors denote that the shipments 
are made from outside stocks; and 
there is still another color for mill 
shipments. 


These invoices are kept in three 
distinct files known as A, B and C 
files. When monthly reports are 
made up, segregation of figures is 
easily accomplished. 

J. W. Barr, 


Quaker Oats Company 


New Visible Record Equipment 


One of the results of the recent 
merger of two companies manufac- 
turing visible record equipment is the 
development of a new type of visible 
book. It is constructed on entirely 
new visible book engineering prin- 
ciples and will greatly shorten the 
time of keeping records as well as 
eliminate a few record keeping oper- 
ations which heretofore have been 
necessary. The shift feature has also 
undergone a complete principle 
change and is much more speedy in 
operation. 

The new consolidated company, 
which handles both types of visible 
record equipment, i. e., in book form 
and in cabinet form, finds that the 
size of a company determines the 
form of equipment best suited to its 
credit record needs. In small compa- 
nies, credit notations are usually made 
on the ledger pages, and for this com- 
bined ledger and credit record, the 
visible book is most convenient. In 
larger companies, where credit rec- 
ords are kept separately from ledger 
records, either the visible book or vis- 
ible cabinet may be used, the book 
being more practical where frequent 
entries have to be made and the cab- 
inet where the record is primarily for 
reference. 


A Tickler File 


Los Angeles—Your new depart- 
ment of new ideas and experiences 
is indeed very helpful. Perhaps, the 
very simple plan we have adopted for 
our follow-up system may prove use- 
ful to others. 

After a letter which is to be followed 
up is typed, the tickler card, showing 





the name, address, and follow-up 
date, is typed. We use for these 
cards small pieces of scrap paper, 
about the size of a calling card and 
file them in an ordinary alphabetical 
file. 


necessary to refer to a letter before 
the ten-day period has elapsed, we 
simply look at the card file to find 
out the date under which it ig filed. 
This plan can be changed to meet the 
requirements in particular cases. 

C. R. MIete, 


Morris Rosenberg, Inc. 


Invoice Control Book 


New Orleans.—An invoice control 
book is the device we use to, make 
sure that no order is shipped! with- 
out being charged. It is simply a 
blank book with three spaces ‘to be 
filled in. The order clerk, after he 


has written up an order, enters the | 


number of it and the customer’s 
name in the book, the entries being 
made one after another and not al- 
phabetically. The date is written on 
each page. When the billing clerk 
has received from the factory the 
pink duplicate of the order, which 
indicates that the shipment has been 


made, she attaches this copy to the | 


original order and makes out the in- 
voice. Then she stamps the date in the 
invoice control book in the space left 
for it following the customer’s name, 
and this indicates that the item has 
been billed and the invoice copy 
passed to the bookkeeper for posting. 
Once a week, she looks through the 
book to see if any dates are missing. 
If they are, an investigation is made 
to find out why. Shipment may have 
been held up for some reason, but 
if the invoice has not been mailed 


out on account of an oversight, this | 


is speedily corrected. Very little 
work js required to keep up this book, 
and yet it is valuable because of its 
control over billings. It is often use- 
ful for reference also, since we can 
refer to it either by order number 
or date. 
To minimize discount abuses, we 
stamp on every invoice: 
No discount allowed on con- 
tainers or delivery charges. 
No discount after 
and fill in the date. This leaves no 
grounds for excuses about misunder- 
standings. 





Mitton M. Saraun, 
Marine Paint and Varnish Co. 
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The letter is then filed ten days | 
ahead in the numerical file which is | 
referred to each day. Should it be | 
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EDISON: 


Slaveyouan 
easily understood 
chart showing how 
the average steno 
grapher uses her 


lime? 





YES. This chart is a time study 
\of 609 stenographers in 41 


| business firms. It will sur- 

| prise you to learn the waste 

_ of time in a system where two 
people must depend upon 
each other for dictation. 


| Let us prove this. Telephone “The Edi- 
| phone,” your City, orask us for the book,“An 
| Easy Way to Chart Your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
ORANGE, N. J. 
World-Wide Service in all Principal Cities 
LONDON OFFICE: 
Victoria House, 









Radio Program Monday Evenings 
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Into the Home Stretch 


November Active in Credit Protection Fund Drive 


D. J. McMaunon, 


Chairman for St. Loxis. 


ITH campaigns under way 
W throughout the east and 
central west, the month of 


November will see the drive for the 
second Credit Protection Fund of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men swing into the home stretch, 
as a group of southern cities join 
the procession. 

Outstanding among the events of 
the last month was the opening of 
the campaign in Chicago for a quota 
of $250,000. Several score of team 
workers, under direction of Sigmund 
Einstein, former president of the 
Chicago Association of Credit Men, 
have tackled in earnest the big job 
of covering the Chicago market. 


Northwest Campaign 


Following closely after Chicago, 
the campaign was formally opened 
in the northwest on October 12, when 
credit leaders gathered in Minneapo- 
lis to devise ways and means of rais- 
ing the $69,000 quota assigned to 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. St. 
Paul, Duluth, Fargo, Minot and 
Grand Forks share the district quota 
with Minneapolis. 

Thanks to careful advance organi- 
zation, the Credit Protection com- 
mittees in St. Louis and Kansas City 
have been able to report steady 
progress since the opening of cam- 
paigns in those cities. Some of the 
secondary cities of Oklahoma, Kan- 


J. H. Scates, 
Chairman for Louisville. 


sas and eastern Missouri, grouped 
with Kansas City, were late in get- 
ting started, but the results of their 
work are now beginning to swell the 
district total. St. Louis, with no sec- 
ondary cities, was better able to put 
on a speedy campaign, which it is do- 
ing under the direction of D. J. 
McMahon. 


Milwaukee Leads Off 


Baltimore and Louisville started 
the southward movement in the south 
in late October, their scheduled cam- 
paign periods extending over into 
November. Blake Bourne heads the 
Baltimore committee, and J. H. 
Seales, former N. A. C. M. vice- 
president, is directing the campaign 
in Louisville. The West Virginia 
cities, most of which started cam- 
paigns late in the spring, are sched- 
uled to finish along with Baltimore 
and Louisville. 

Milwaukee, with a substantial part 
of its quota already pledged, is to be 
the lead-off city for November. Indi- 
anapolis, with its secondary cities, 
Evansville, South Bend, Terre Haute 
and Fort Wayne, follows in short 
order, with the industrial cities of 
Michigan falling into line a short 
time later. 

The Atlanta district, under the 
chairmanship of P. M. Millians, is 
next on the November schedule, car- 
rving the campaign to Georgia, South 





P. M. MILiians, 
Chairman for Atlanta. 


Carolina and Florida. Birmingham 
and the secondary cities of the New 
Orleans district, in which no cam- 
paigns were held in the spring, are to 
complete their work along with At- 
lanta. 

Drives are expected to start in 
Chattanooga and Memphis during 
the last week of November. The 
Richmond district, which includes all 
of Virginia and North Carolina, re- 
mains for December. 


Drive in the East 

The New York Credit Men's 
Association, which is undertaking to 
complete New York’s quota of $500,- 
000, launched its fall campaign with 
a dinner on October 17. Active 
work is to be continued by the New 
York committee throughout the fall. 
Philadelphia is scheduled to start its 
fall campaign on Armistice Day; 
and the Boston committee is planning 
to renew activities at about the same 
time. 

Considerable impetus has been 
given the fall campaign in New York 
by a joint drive against bankruptcy 
fraud perpetrators conducted by 
United States Attorney Tuttle and 
the National Association of Credit 
Men, which has attracted wide atten- 
tion. Twenty indictments were hand- 
ed up by the Federal Grand Jury in 
one day recently in cases investigated 
by the Credit Protection Department. 
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The Uniform Trust 
(Continued from page 15) 


trust is terminated the beneficiary 
will be paid his net proportionate 
share of the total amount of the 
principal and income then aggre- 
gated in the mingled funds. 

The Trust Company is entitled to 
receive a commission amounting to 
one per cent. of the principal of each 
trust created; a commission of one- 
quarter of one per cent. of the actual 
value of the trust on June 30 and 
December 31, in each year including 
such sums as may have been distrib- 
uted during the previous six months, 
and a commission on one per cent. 
of the net value of the trust upon its 
termination to be taken by deduction. 

The establishment of a Uniform 
Trust is a simple procedure. All nec- 
essary arrangements can be made in 
a short visit to one of City Bank 
Farmer’s Trust Company branches. 
The application form is uninvolved, 
and as soon as it is filled out and the 
fund is established the Uniform 
Trust Plan begins to function. 

The Uniform Trust is made pos- 
sible through standardization. The 
Trust could not be accomplished ex- 
cept for two factors—the mingling 
of many small funds into one fund, 
and the standardization of adminis- 
trative method. Every declaration 
of trust under this plan must be the 
same, allowing no variation in terms 
and conditions. Broad, economic 
principles underly the functions of 
the Uniform Trust plan, and its suc- 
cess is dependent upon adherence to 
these fundamentals. 

From the investment viewpoint the 
Uniform Trust offers a particularly 
sound advantage to the beneficiary. 
The spread of funds allows a broad 
diversification in stocks and bonds. 
Stocks and bonds bought at the same 
time are based on the current pur- 
chasing power of the dollar. Bonds 
over a period of ten years will earn 
income based only on the dollar figure 
at which they were purchased. Sound 
stocks will steadily appreciate with 
the country’s economic growth over 
a period of ten years, so that as the 
purchasing power of the dollar in- 
creases it will be reflected in the se- 
curities owned. This extremely im- 
portant investment advantage is now 
open to the small investor. 

While the Trust is not transfer- 
able, the right of revocation can be 
assigned. This makes it possible for 
the beneficiary to borrow money, us- 
ing the trust as collateral. Within a 


reasonable period of time the credit 
executive may expect to find the Uni- 
form Trust plan offered as collateral 
in the extension of credit. If so, 
he will realize the soundness of the 
collateral, and at the same time get 
an indication of the business acumen 
of the man who takes advantage of 
this particularly sound investment. 
The man who has endeavored to 
borrow money from his banker on 
collateral in stocks and bonds has 
often found that his securities are 
not as good collateral as he had ex- 
pected. This is because of the dan- 
gers to which the individual investor 
is necessarily exposed. It will be 
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found, however, that the banker con- 
siders the Uniform Trust as first 
class collateral and that he will be 
very glad to lend money on it. 

The Uniform Trust should be as 
sound as the savings bank account, 
and its rate of income larger. Con- 
sidering the facts that have been giv- 
en, it is safe to say that the Uniform 
Trust will strengthen the individual 
credit structure of the country, and 
of course react on business through 
several advantageous channels. The 
credit executive will recognize in this 
plan another credit reinforcement 
and will keep abreast of its develop- 
ment. 


O understand 


London Guaran- 


tee Credit Insurance 


fully is to realize 


its true value and 


necessity. 
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Foreign Relations—Everyman’s Law 
Profit-Showing—Rapid Reading 


Our Distant Neighbors 


AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS — 1928. 
Charles P. Howland. Yale University Press, 
New Haven. 1928. 610 pp. $5. 


This comprehensive and useful report is 
published for the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations by the Yale University Press. The 
material was prepared by Charles P. How- 
land, the Council’s director of research, 
who is also research associate in govern- 
ment at Yale University, with the assis- 
tance of a number of leading authorities in 
the field of international affairs. 

The report deals with subjects of un- 
questioned importance, including the fac- 
tors and traditions of our foreign policy; 
the status of the United States as a world 
power; the control of foreign policy; or- 
ganization of a world order; reparations 
and war debts; the Anglo-American na- 
val controversy ; and projects for disarma- 
ment. 

As indicated by “1928” in the title, the 
Council inaugurates with this volume a 
series of reports which will attempt to ex- 
amine comprehensively and continuously 
the foreign relations of the United States. 
The subjects selected each year will be 
those in which a culmination of some sort 
has thrown the questions involved into 
high relief, or those which have come to 
a stage of temporary arrest, and so allow 
of deliberate examination. 

Each volume will bear the date of the 
year of its publication, bringing the sub- 
jects chosen for discussion down to the 
beginning of the year of its date. In this 
respect it will differ from the British 
Survey of International Affairs, published 
by the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, whose volumes bear the date of 
the year in which occur the latest events 
recorded. 

The material in the present volume is 
divided as follows: 

Section I American Foreign Policy 

Section II The United States as an 

Economic Power 

Section III The United States and 

the League of Nations 

Section IV Financial Relations of the 

United States Government after the 
World War 
Section V Limitation of Armaments 
In handling these important topics the 


Council on Foreign Relations has held 
fast to its general objective, which is to 
present unbiased statements of fact and 
fair interpretations of policy. The latter 
at times requires the presentation of a 
point of view, by Mr. Howland and his 
associates who are successful in concen- 
trating their efforts on objectivity, and 
they show no sign of bias either in favor 
or against prevailing official policies. 

The temptation to quote generously from 
his report is unfortunately inhibited by 
limitations of space. One statement on 
disarmament, however, may be cited. “It 
is obvious,” says the report, “that if the 
United States is to contribute to this 
movement, there must be discussions with 
the British on broader bases than those 
of the agenda of the Three Powér Confer- 
ence. Without some Anglo-American ac- 
cord in maritime policy, there is no rea- 
sonable hope for naval reduction; and if 
Britain and America cannot agree to limit 
themselves at sea, there is no reason to 
argue that the land powers of Europe 
should disarm.” 


Everyman’s Law 
y 


COMMON LEGAL PRINCIPLES. Francis W. 
Marshall, LL.B. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New 
York. 1929. 2 vols. 762 pp. $10. 

The man on the street is not so awe- 
struck in the presence of the law as he was 
a few years ago. He seems to have come 
to the conclusion that law is for the people 
as well as for the lawyers. And one rea- 
son for the change is the increasing num- 
ber of lawbooks published for the use of 
laymen. 

Mr. Marshall has produced an admirable 
book of this type, its full title and sub-title 
being, “Common Legal Principles that 
Every One Should Know, as Given in the 
Opinions of the Greatest Common Law 
Judges.” In the first volume and about 
one-third of the second the question-and- 
answer method of presentation is used with 
good effect. 

Volume I, after an introduction and a 
list of cases cited, covers the subjects of 
contracts, torts, criminal law, agency, wills, 
personal relations, property, equity, trusts, 
sales, negotiable instruments, partnership 
and corporations. 

Volume II contains chapters on evidence, 
bankruptcy, constitutional law and ancient 


legal maxims; ten illustrative cases; and 
appendices setting forth the Constitution of 


‘the United States, canons of professional 


ethics for lawyers and judges, and special 
legal forms. At the end of Volume II 
there is a 16-page index covering both 
volumes. 


A good idea of the method of treatment, 
and also a test of the reader’s knowledge 
of the bankruptcy law, may be gained from 
a study of the following questions asked 
and answered in Chapter XV: 

What is a ‘Court of Bankruptcy? 

What are acts of Bankruptcy? 

Who may become bankrupt? 

How is a partnership bankrupt? 

What must the bankrupt do? 

What is the effect of the ‘death or in- 
sanity of the bankrupt? ~~: " 

Is the bankrupt exempt.from arrest on 
civil process? : 

What is the disposition of a: civil ‘suit 
pending during bankruptcy proceedings? 

What is a composition and how may it 
be offered by a bankrupt to his: creditors? 

When may a person be discharged in 
bankruptcy ? 

Can a discharge of a bankrupt be re- 
voked ? *. + 

Will bankruptcy proceeditigs ‘affect a 
surety for the bankrupt? 

What is the effect of a discharge in 
bankruptcy ? ae 

In the case of an involuntary. petition is 
the alleged bankrupt entitled. to .a jury 
trial ? 

What are offenses in bankruptcy ? 

What officers are created by the Bank- 
ruptcy Act? 

What are the duties of a referee in bank- 
ruptcy? 

How shall a referee proceed to dispose 
of a bankrupt? 

What are the duties of a trustee? 

How is a meeting of creditors of a bank- 
rupt conducted? 

How is the voting of creditors regu- 
lated ? 

What is a proof of claim? 

What notice shall creditors have? 

How is a petition in bankruptcy filed? 

What is a preference among creditors? 

What disposition shall be ‘made ‘of the 
estate pending bankruptcy proceedings? 

How are the expenses of administration 
paid? ‘i 
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What debts must be proved against a 
bankrupt ? 

How shall the debts be paid? 

How shall dividends be declared? 

What becomes of dividends that remain 
unpaid ? 

What becomes of a lien against the 
property of a bankrupt? 

What is the effect of set-off in bank- 
ruptcy ? 

What disposition will be made of a bank- 
rupt’s property which he neglects? 

To what property of a bankrupt is his 
trustee entitled? 


A Study of Profit-Showing 


CORPORATE EARNING POWER. William L. 
Crum. Stanford University Press, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Calif. 1929. 342 pp. $5 
The cruising radius of the author of this 

book is exceptional, as he is professor of 

statistics in the Stanford University Grad- 
uate School of Business and also editor of 
the Review of Economic Statistics, pub- 
lished by the Harvard Economic Society. 

“Corporate Earning Power” is, in effect, 
a first report covering an analytical exam- 
ination into the corporation statistics regu- 
larly published by the United States Treas- 
ury in its annual compilation, Statistics of 
Income. Professor Crum justifies the pres- 
ent publication on these grounds: that cer- 
tain results have large practical import and 
should be made available at once; that 
early issue will bring the materials, for re- 
examination, before many business men 
and students of economics; and that, since 
the volume reveals some of the inadequacies 
in the Tréasury’s data, it may serve as an 
incentive to the fuller and more serviceable 
reporting of corporation statistics in the 
future. 

Three specific results are stressed: 

1. After wide fluctuations during the 
years 1916-1921, the rate of return on gross 
corporate business in all lines remained re- 
markably stable during the years 1926- 
1927, 

2. For individual lines of business— 
some industrial divisions, such as agricul- 
ture and mining, and some manufacturing 
groups, such as textiles and rubber—the 
time fluctuations during the twelve-year 
interval departed notably from the average 
experience. 

3. The evidence for 1926, and, so far as 
it exists, for other years, indicates wide 
diversity among lines of business as re- 
spects the rate of return on total capital, 
and, on the average, these figures imply 
that the earnings on corporate capital have 
been surprisingly low. 

The outstanding topics, in their order 
of treatment, are: change and diversity in 
corporation profits ; difficulties of classifica- 
tion by type of business, time, size, regional 
location and accounting items; time varia- 
tions in industrial divisions and manufac- 
turing groups; selected groups and manu- 
facturing subgroups, 1916 and 1926; return 
on total assets; secondary measures of 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Showers 


It is paradoxical that 
one of the most modern 
and effective protective 
devices — the sprinkler 
—creates, nevertheless, 
a hazard of no mean 
proportion. 

While it protects busi- 
ness offices, stores, plant 
and warehouses against 
outbreaking fire, the 
possibility of damage to 
property by water due 
to some fault in the 
system—freezing, acci- 
dental damage, etc., is 
imminent. The only 
way to recover a loss of 
this nature is through 


Sprinkler Leakage 
Insurance 
Why not ask 
National Liberty 
Agent in your town 
about this coverage? 


1071 Sixth Ave. 
New York 


Over $80,000,000 Losses 
Paid Since Organization. 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


Answers to 
Credit Questions 


National Association of Credit Men 


One Park Avenue, New York 


As To Legal Advice 


HE National Association of 
Credit Men supplies answers 
to credit — and some of 
the answers, of general interest, 
are printed regularly in the Credit 
Monthly. Advice cannot be given, 
however, regarding legal rights 
and liabilities. Such advice should 
be obtained from an attorney to 
whom all the facts should > 
stated. When such i 
received, information is furnished 
only as to the general principles 
of law involved. 
—E. P. P. 


Bankruptcy 


Q. What is the status of a creditor’s 
claim when proof of debt properly exe- 
cuted for filing was directed to a 
Referee and: the Referee advises he 
never received the proof of claim al- 
though the claim is listed in the Ref- 
eree’s report? 

A. There is raised by this inquiry the 
question as to whether or not the proof of 
debt was ever actually received by the 
Referee. Unless the creditor holds an 
acknowledgement of the receipt of the 
claim by the Referee, it will be exceed- 
ingly difficult to prove that the claim was 
ever properly filed. 

In forwarding proofs of claim they 
should be sent by registered mail, return 
receipt demanded, and there should be 
enclosed with the proof of claim a postal 
card for the Referee’s use in acknowledg- 
ing receipt of the claim. 


Endorsements on Checks 


Q. Please give your opinion as to the 
legality of the following endorsement 
clause which appears on the check por- 
tion of a voucher check: 

“Endorsement of this check acknowl- 
edges full payment of items as shown 
on statement bearing same number as 
this check and detached by payee.” 

A. The general rule is that an endorse- 
ment on the back of a check to the effect 
that the payee acknowledges receipt of 
payment in full, effects an accord and sat- 
isfaction, and discharges the debt, even 
though the check may not be for the full 
amount claimed by the creditor, where the 
debt is unliquidated, or there is a dispute 
between the parties as to the correct 
amount of the indebtedness. 

If the claim is liquidated, or there is no 
dispute as to the amount, the endorsement 


is of no effect whatsoever, and the cred- 
itor may maintain an action for the un- 
paid balance. 

The only difficulty that occurs to us 
with respect to the particular form of the 
endorsement appearing on the back of the 
check now in question, is that the items, 
in payment of which the check is given, 
are not shown on the check, but are on a 
portion of the check which is to be de- 
tached by the payee. The question of fact 
may therefore arise as to whether or not 
the voucher part was attached to the check 
at the time the check reached the payee, 
and whether it was separated and detached 
by the payee or someone else. 

We can see notaing legally wrong with 
the clause quoted. This subject is treated 
at length in an article in the 1929 edition 
of the Credit Manual published by the 
National Association of Credit Men, at 
page 143. 

An exception to the general rule obtains 
in Alabama, California, Georgia, North 
Carolina and Virginia, where the rule that 
payment of a lesser amount than the 
amount due on a liquidated debt is not 
payment in full has been changed by stat- 
ute. 


Statute of Limitations 


Q. Is the statute of limitations apply- 
ing to judgments computed from the 
date at which the judgment was ob- 
tained or from the date at which the 
judgment was docketed? 

A. The Statute of Limitations begins 
to run against a judgment from the date 
of its rendition or of its entry, provided 
it is then final and suable and is not stayed 
or superseded for any cause. This is the 
general rule, but the statutes of each state 
would have to be examined in order to 
determine the rule applicable in any par 
ticular jurisdiction. The entry of a judg- 
ment means the filing or docketing of the 
judgment in an appropriate public office 
This may or may not be co-incidental with 
the date of the rendition of the judgment. 
Some states have adopted the date of ren- 
dition as the time when the statute begins 
to run and others the date of entry. 

Q. Is the time limit applying to a 
Justice of Peace judgment that has been 
filed in a court of record computed from 
the date at which the judgment was se 
cured or from the date at which is was 
filed in the court of records? 

A. The states are also at variance as 
to when the statute of limitations begins 
to run as against a judgment rendered by 
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a Justice of the Peace or other inferior 
court which is transferred to a superior 
court by filing a transcript. In some states 
it is held that the statute begins to run 
from the time of filing a transcript of the 
judgment in a superior court; but else- 
where it runs from the date of the rendi- 
tion of the judgment in the inferior court. 
The statutes of each state will have to be 
examined to determine the correct rule. 


Q. What is meant by a foreign 

mt? 

A. A foreign judgment is one entered 
in any state other than the state of the 
forum. Judgments of United States Courts 
are foreign judgments when an action is 
brought thereon in a State Court, and vice 
versa. 


Judgments 


Q. Is a judgment, entered within 
four months of the filing of a petition in 
bankruptcy, a preferred lien? 

A. A lien obtained upon a bankrupt’s 
assets by the entry of a judgment within 
four months of the filing of a petition in 
bankruptcy is voidable at the instance of 
the Trustee in Bankruptcy if (1) it ap- 
pears that said lien was obtained and per- 
mitted while the defendant was insolvent 
and that its existence and enforcement will 
work a preference, or (2) the party or 
parties to be benefited thereby had reason- 
able cause to believe the defendant was 
insolvent and in contemplation of bank- 
ruptey, or (3) that such lien was sought 
and permitted in fraud of the provisions 
of the Bankruptcy Act. (See Bankruptcy 
Act, Sec. 67-(c).) If none of the ele- 
ments stated above are present, the lien 
will constitute a preferred claim, but not 
otherwise. 


Q. What is the situation where the 
judgment was entered prior to the four 
months period? 

A. Where judgment was entered and a 
lien obtained prior to the four months 
period, it constitutes a valid preference in 
the absence of actual fraud. 

Q. Suppose a levy were made on a 
judgment that was entered prior to the 
four months’ period and immediately 
thereafter a petition were filed, would 
the Federal Court have a right to re- 
Strain the creditor or, would he have a 
tight to proceed to a sale of the assets 
levied upon? 

A. In most jurisdictions, the docketing 
of a judgment creates a lien only as against 
real estate. A levy pursuant to an execu- 
tion is essential to create a lien as against 
personal property. The four months’ 
Period dates from the time that the lien 
attaches, which in the case of personal 
property is the date of the levy. The fil- 
ing of a petition in bankruptcy is itself an 
injunction against a levy or any further 
Proceedings by a creditor in the enforce- 
ment of a judgment, whether the judgment 
was entered prior or subsequent to the four 
months’ period. 


Getting Your Money 
(Continued from page 19) 


customer pays the interest charge or 
not, he usually meets his obligations 
promptly thereafter. 

When it comes to taking unfair 
discounts, we make a firmer stand. 
This is an injustice which we will not 
permit a second time. The following 
letter illustrates the action we take in 
circumstances of this sort: 

Gentlemen : 

Our traveling representative has 
just turned in the order with which 
you favored him several days ago, but 
before this business can passed 
through, we must arrive at a definite - 
understanding with regard to prices, 
discounts, etc. 

You will undoubtedly recall that in 
a previous transaction we had quite a 
controversy with you in connection 
with the taking of unfair discounts, 
and on one shipment in particular you 
took off something for an overcharge 
that was altogether out of line. Con- 
sequently, we are going to ask that 
you give us a signed confirmation on 
the order in question so that there 
will be no chance of a misunderstand- 
ing when our account matures. 

Thanking you for this business and 
trusting to hear from you definitely 
within the next few days, we are 

Yours very truly, 
Mactnnis Corron Mitts, 
Credit Department. 


We handle the subject of credit 
limits in the same frank way. When 
you are having dealings with a man, 
he wants to know what is on your 
mind, and he has a right to know. 
We do not set any limits on some of 
our customers—those with gilt-edged 
rating—but those not so well supplied 
with capital have to be held within 
limits, although it may never be nec- 
essary to say anything to them about 
this. When an order is received that 
increases a customer’s balance with 
us beyond the amount of credit that 
it seems advisable to extend, we re- 
spond with a letter something like 
this: 

Gentlemen : 

We thank you kindly for the order 
given our traveling representative on 
the 6th, but to facilitate delivery in 
accordance with your specifications, 
we would like to suggest that you 


anticipate our invoices of August 
10th and 12th. 


We appreciate that neither of the 
charges mentioned are yet due, but as 
your account at present exceeds the 
margin assigned by some $300, we feel 
sure you will have no objection to co- 
operating with us on the basis pro- 
posed. 

You undoubtedly realize that the 
line we assigned you is a liberal one 
in the face of your investment, as 
shown by the financial statement you 
so kindly submitted several months 
ago. 

No doubt a similar credit policy is 
employed in your business, so we sin- 
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cerely trust you will give this sugges- 

tion favorable consideration, and we 

await an early expression from you 

in the matter. 

Again thanking you for your pat- 
ronage, we are Yours very truly, 

Macinnis Corton MaU_ts, 

Credit Department. 


If the customer’s condition has im- 
proved since the submission of his 
last financial statement, he then has 
the opportunity of furnishing us with 
revised figures which might permit us 
to increase his limit, and we are re- 
ceptive to this information. 

A few words might not be amiss 
regarding the mechanical operation of 
our Credit Department. In accord- 
ance with the terms of the trade, 
terms on piece goods are three per 
cent. ten days, two per cent. 70 days. 
Work clothing, shirts and overalls, 
are sold one-half per cent. ten days, 
net thirty days. 

Invoices are made out on a billing 
machine with six duplicates. Two 
copies go to the customer, one to the 
bookkeeper, one to the salesman, one 
to the Credit Department, and one to 
the Commission Department. The 
Credit Department’s copy is filed ac- 
cording to maturity date, to be re- 
moved and destroyed when a noti- 
fication form of remittance is received 
from the cashier. The bookkeepers 
post from the cash book. 

We use bookkeeping machines as 
well as billing machines, and we are 
also supplied with calculating ma- 
chines, visible files, clipping machines 
for attaching financial statements to 
the envelopes in which they are re- 
ceived, and other labor-saving de- 
vices. It is our practice to provide 
ourselves with anything new in office 
equipment that will give us increased 
efficiency. This is one of the ways in 
which our Credit Department is en- 
abled to keep up with the demands of 
our semi-monthly budget. 


American Education Week 
MERICAN Education Week, 
sponsored jointly by the Amer- 

ican Legion and the National Educa- 

tion Association will be observed 

during the week of November 11. 

The purpose of Education Week, 
according to the Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, is “to 
acquaint the public with the work 
of the schools, with their ideals, 
achievements and needs. . . . It brings 
to the citizen intelligent faith in the 
school as our greatest collective en- 
terprise. The strength of the school 
is in being true to the needs of the 
life around it. It exists to inform, to 
lift, to guide, to inspire.” 


CREDIT MONTHLY 


How Salesmen Help 
Collections 


By H. Z. Trabert 
Holley-Mason Hdwre. Co., Spokane 


ECAUSE of his personal con- 

tact with the customer, the sales- 
man can be of valuable assistance to 
the Credit Department, not only in 
collecting delinquent accounts, but 
also in keeping the retailer in good 
credit standing with the house by 
looking after the collection of small 
accounts. Many of these small cus- 
tomers would become slow pay if 
collection depended entirely on the 
Credit Department, since credit man- 
agers do not ordinarily have the ad- 
vantage of personal contact with the 
debtor. 

If the salesman will carefully and 
tactfully obtain credit information 
before sending in an order for a new 
account, it will help the Credit De- 
partinent to speed up the order and 
satisfy the customer by a prompt de- 
livery of the merchandise. 

How often we receive an order for 
a new account that reads something 
like this: “Oasis Service Station, 
Reardan, Wash.” Neither the name 
of the buyer nor owner given—no 
credit information accompanying the 
order. If the customer is new in this 
location, credit information may not 
be available through local agencies, 
with the result that the order may be 
delayed twenty-four hours or more, 
to the dissatisfaction of the customer. 

I have often told our own sales- 
men that credit could be extended 
on many accounts that were being 
shipped C. O. D. if they would col- 
lect each trip. Sales in many in- 
stances could be materially increased 
if collections got the proper atten- 
tion from the representative making 
the territory. However, a good many 
salesmen believe their business is to 
sell merchandise and let the Credit 
Department collect if they can. If 
severe methods are necessary, the 
house often loses business that might 
have been retained by the tactful 
salesman who is also a good collector. 

In our own business, we provide 
each salesman with a list showing the 
amount owed by his customers; 
whose accounts should be paid in part 
or in full during the montli. We 
check the amount in red where the 
debtor must make a payment before 
additional credit will be extended. 
Accounts that should be paid before 
the tenth of the month are checked 


in blue. It is left to the discretion 
of the salesman as to whether or not 
he will ask for a payment on account 
from customers whose names are not 
checked on the list. 

Some accounts are sound financial- 
ly but may be slow for the time be- 
ing. Where the salesman makes an 
honest effort to collect, we find that 
many accounts are paid thirty days 
earlier than they would be if collec. 
tions had to be made by correspon- 
dence. The result is that the accounts 
are kept active and sales increased, 

Each salesman is expected to re 
port with his list to the Credit De- 
partment each week. All payments 
made during the week are checked 
off. If a customer has been granted 
an extension, a memorandum is 
made, which prevents his being un- 
necessarily annoyed. 


Returning Goods 


It is only natural that when a cus- 
tomer becomes involved to such an 
extent that his creditors are making 
demands upon him, he will attempt 
to return such merchandise as he may 
not have a ready sale for. 

Often a _ retailer overestimates 
his requirements, and especially is 
this true when buying futures. If 
the crop in his territory is below nor- 
mal, or competition is keener, and he 
finds when the season for selling 
certain lines of merchandise is over, 
that he has an overstock, his first 
thought is to return it to the jobber, 
rather than carry it over. 

The return of merchandise, except 
in case of error in shipping, should 
not be allowed unless a substantial 
deduction is made for handling and 
carrying charges, as a large percent- 
age of the goods returned must be 
carried over into the next season. 

The cost of doing business to most 
jobbing houses will average approxi- 
mately sixteen to eighteen per cent. 
In many instances from two to four 
per cent. of this amount is due to the 
loss sustained in handling returned 
merchandise. If this is true—and | 
believe a careful investigation will 
verify the statement—is it not time 
that at least the major portion of this 
expense be eliminated through the 
united efforts of the jobbers doing 
business in the territory? 
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Important Credit Ally 
(Continued from page 23) 


honest, reliable. It also realizes that 
his greatest value is as a going con- 
cern. To protect itself, an insurance 
policy is suggested for the full 
amount of the loan with the bank as 
beneficiary. On repayment, the bene- 
ficiary can of course be changed. But 
should this manufacturer’s activities 
be suddenly terminated, his loan is 
completely wiped out without burden- 
ing his estate. 


I have not the space here to go into 
all the points about life insurance 
which might be helpful to credit ex- 
ecutives, but I think their attention 
should again be called to the fact 
that New York State has recently 
joined with a number of other 
States in exempting, as assets in the 
event of bankruptcy, all life insurance 
made payable to a direct beneficiary. 
Insurance for business purposes, pay- 
able simply to an estate or insurance 
purchased with intent to defraud 
creditors is not exempt. However, 
the fact remains that in many States 
the cash value of a debtor’s life in- 
surance has no value as a credit as- 
set, unless it is specifically insurance 
for the benefit of the business. 

Life .insurance, of the correct 
kind, can do much to add to the sta- 
bility of credit. It is a form of pro- 
tection about which credit executives, 
confronted with specific circum- 
stances, frequently find it advisable 
to seek the advice of a trained life 
insurance expert. It is safe to say 
that there is no man who does not 
need life insurance, and few accounts 
which are not better risks, through 
the proper protection of the human 
value asset. 


Subscription Blank in 
Return Envelope 


STANDARDIZED form has 

been developed which com- 
bines a letter, return envelope and 
subscription blank. The return en- 
velope, with its flap open, forms part 
of the letter, and is detached from 
it by tearing on a perforated line. 
The subscription blank is printed on 
the inside of the envelope, making it 
impossible to separate them. In ad- 
dition, this return envelope can be 
utilized to hold illustrative material 
fora prospect to look at after he has 
tead the letter. The envelope is a 
C.O. D. envelope, which need not 
be stamped. Postage on it is paid by 
the addressee. 
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Nationalize Your Credits 


Eliminate Uncertainty 


The element of uncertainty is ever pres- 
ent in your outstanding book accounts. 
Credit Insurance offers the assurance 
and protection you need. 






A National Policy of Credit Insurance 
is the guarantee of the World’s Largest 
Surety Company to prevent, else pay, 
credit losses. 










National Surety 
Company 


Wm. B. Jorvce, Chairman E. A. Sr. Joun, President 
E. M. Aten, Vice-President W. L. Cuzmens,. Vice-President 


115 Broadway, New York 








The decidedly informal accounting methods of an 
earlier day have no place in modern business. Neither 
has questionable insurance. 


There is no sounder, surer protection than that fur- 
nished by the three companies of the A2tna Fire Group. 


Insurance Company 
The World Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
The Century Indemnity Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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The Bank’s Lending Officers 


Their Responsibility to the Community 


By William Hazzard 


Commercial National Bank, Peoria. 


N Dunbar’s “The Theory and His- 

tory of Banking,” the author de- 
clares that “it is obvious that the 
bankers create no new capital by their 
lending and deposit holding, but it is 
equally plain that they direct the 
stream of capital to the enterprises 
and industries requiring such sup- 
port, and that they quicken the suc- 
cession of commercial and industrial 
operations. A given amount of capi- 
tal,” he says, “is thus made more ef- 
fective, so that the result of the in- 
troduction of banking in any com- 
munity is the equivalent of a consid- 
erable increase of capital, although 
not implying any real increase in the 
first instance.” 

Banks are purveyors of credit. 
Credit is the merchandise on their 
shelves, the commodity in which they 
deal, the principal source of their 
earnings, and also the major source 
of their losses. The most important 
function of the bank—the function 
through which it is most useful to 
the community—is that of the dis- 
count. Upon the shoulders of the 
lending officers, there rest the heavi- 
est burdens incident to the business. 


They are lending the funds of the 
shareholders and depositors ; and cal- 
lous indeed must they be who can oc- 
cupy that position and be insensible 
to the gravity of the responsibility it 
involves. The extension of credit is 
not an exact science; it is a problem 
which cannot be worked out on the 
basis of mathematical formulae alone. 
No man is gifted with unerring judg- 
ment in matters of credit, although it 
may not be entirely false to speak of 
the development of a credit instinct, 
called by some a “hunch.” 

Thirty years ago, not a bank in 
Peoria had a credit file worthy of the 
name. Probably the nearest approach 
to it was a single -horizontal file in 
which were placed the few incom- 
plete financial statements which hap- 
pened to come in. These were not 
required periodically and were not 
subjected to any treatment that could 
be regarded as an analysis. Loans 
were made almost exclusively upon 
the acquaintanceship existing between 
the borrower and the lending officer 


or officers, upon general, not specific, 
information, upon the credit gump- 
tion of the cashier or the president. 
Trade paper was taken from borrow- 
ing clients without a semblance of an 
investigation regarding the ability of 
the maker to pay. Everything was 
grist that came to the hopper. 

Of course, contacts were closer in 
those days, and, in many instances, 
the lending officers were men of un- 
usual acumen; but doubtless many of 
the large losses suffered could have 
been avoided had more careful meth- 
ods been followed. 


Now, as then, the prime basis of 
credit is the business ability and the 
integrity of the borrower. But sec- 
ond in importance only to the per- 
sonal factor in minimizing losses are 
the complete annual financial and 
Profit and Loss statements. Strange- 
ly enough, the accumulation of tade- 
quate data as a basis of credit was 
adopted very tardily by the banks; 
from the nature of their business they 
should have been the pioneers, but 
they were not. The pioneers were 
the commercial houses, and the edu- 
cative work done by them made it 
much easier for the banks to batter 
down the barriers to obtaining spe- 
cific credit information when they 
finally set about obtaining getting it 
in a methodical way. 


Critical Analysis 


The financial statement was said by 
a prominent Chicago banker of the 
last generation to belong to the cate- 
gory of things “important, if true.” 
Every financial statement should be 
subjected to critical study and should 
be analyzed with the most painstak- 
ing care. All collateral information 
necessary to its complete elucidation 
should be insisted upon. 

Successive statements should be 
carefully compared so that the evi- 
dences of important changes may be 
detected as promptly as possible, and 
such corrective measures taken as 
may appear to be necessary. Com- 
parisons of the statements of a num- 
ber of different houses in the same 
line of business in the same place 
often shed a flood of light upon the 
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condition of any one of them. There 
are certain proportions which cannot 
be disregarded with safety ; and 1 

a business house has been headed for 
the rocks, all unconscious of its dan. 
ger, until its banker pointed out cep. 
tain tendencies indicated by a carefyl 
study of its figures. 

The danger of dependence upon in- 
adequate and obsolete credit data is 
one to be most sedulously avoided in 
the conducting of a bank, for the 
bank’s own endurance rests upon the 
wisdom of its loans. The failure of 
a bank is a community tragedy; it 
ties up the liquid capital of a com 
munity in such a way as to cripple 
and sometimes kill other business en- 
terprises. Besides, there inheres in the 
consciousness of a community sucha 
high degree of confidence in the prob- 
ity and soundness of its banks that 
the unsettling of that confidence isa 
calamity that may easily shake conf- 
dence in other institutions as solid as 
stratified rock. 

It is plain therefore that, although 
it is a primary function of banking to 
afford ready credit facilities to sol- 
vent business, it is of the gravest im- 
portance that accommodations be ex- 
tended only upon the instructed judg- 
ment of the lending officers, who may 
be supposed to be deeply sensible of 
the mutuality of the relationship be- 
tween a bank and its clients. 


C.O.D. Cards and Envelopes 
May be Discontinued 


INCE July 1, 1928, when See- 

tion 384% of the Postal Laws 
and Regulations went into effect, 
business men have had the privilege 
of sending out business reply envel- 
opes and cards, unstamped. Postage 
is collected when the envelope or card 
reaches the original sender. The At 
gust, 1928, issue of the Crepm 
MONTHLY gave publicity to this pos 
tal reform. 

The Post Office Department is now 
trying to ascertain whether this ser 
ice is of practical use to mailers, and 
whether the postage collected actt 
ally covers the cost of handling this 
type of mail. Several concerns have 
submitted data to the Department 
showing a greater percentage of te 
plies from stamped envelopes than 
from C. O. D. envelopes. If it # 
found that the service is neither prat 
tical nor profitable, the Post Office 
Department will recommend to Cor 
gress that the service be discor 
tinued. 
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Our Big Cotton State 
(Continued from page 22) 


$80,000,000. In recent years the 
tendency has been towards larger 
and more centralized oil mills. This 
js also true of cotton gins. 

Nearly all of the Texas cotton crop 
is exported. It goes mostly to Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Japan, Italy 
and France and a very small percent- 

is manufactured into cotton 
goods in the twenty-six Texas cotton 
mills. However, in recent years cot- 
ton textile mills in Texas have ex- 
panded considerably and indications 
are for increasing textile manufacture 
in the years to come. 

The many uses to which the prod- 
ucts of cotton are put affects such 
industries as dairying, buttermaking, 
ice cream manufacture, cheese fac- 
tories and milk condenseries, which 
depend upon cottonseed products for 
a large part of the raw materials go- 
ing into the production of milk and 
cream. 


Cotton Empire 


Texas is the Nation’s greatest cot- 
ton empire. With vast areas of cot- 
ton soils, it is pre-eminently suited 
for extensive cotton culture. The 
famous black prairie region extend- 


ing from the Red River to South 


Texas almost through the center of 
the State produces about one-third 
of the State’s annual cotton crop. In 
this vast triangle the bulk of Texas’ 
population is located. The large cit- 
ies of Texas have developed to their 
present size largely because of cotton 
production. 

In Northwest Texas on the high 
plains and in the country below the 
“caprock” there remain what may 
be considered to be the last large 
areas of cotton soils, which when put 
into cultivation and tilled scientific- 
ally could perhaps double the State’s 
annual production. 


Labor-Saving Machinery 


The tendency in recent years on 
the part of farmers is to raise cotton 
more efficiently by producing more 
per acre and reducing the production 
cost. By raising a living on the farm 
and having cotton to sell as a surplus 
crop the farmers will greatly increase 
their net income. This will result in 
greater prosperity for Texas as a 

le. 

The prairies and plains of Texas 
are ideally suited to large-scale farm- 
ing operations. Already thousands 
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of tractors with specially equipped 
row cultivating machinery are in op- 
eration in many areas. Larger pro- 
duction per farm is thus made possi- 
ble. Millions of dollars annually are 
spent for new cotton farming equip- 


ton crop. The cotton trade has be- 
gun to encourage the raising of qual- 
ity cotton by paying adequate pre- 
miums for length of staple. Once 
this system comes into general use 


Thi ee many millions of dollars will be add- 
ment. is accounts in a measure ed to the value of Texas’ greatest 
for Dallas being the State’s greatest one 
center for the distribution of farm P. 


machinery. Dallas also is the home 
of some of the country’s largest cot- 
ton gin manufacturing companies. 
With improvement of varieties of 
Texas cotton and the production of 
better staple, changes are coming in 
the method of selling the Texas cot- 
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Bad Debt Losses 
Eat Away Profits?! 


In the above chart, the upper or hatched 
areas show the extent to which bad debt 
losses are eating away profits in various 
lines of business. Whatever line you are 
in, you can protect yourself against 
losses — absolutely and scientifically — 
with 


Ameriean Credit Insurance 


Thousands of representative Manufac- 
turers and Wholesalers in every line are 
already benefiting by American Credit 
Insurance, and profiting by our Collat- 
eral Collection Service. Credit Man- 
agers, let us send you the full facts. 


CThe AMERICAN 


CrREDIT~- INDEMNITY Co. 


OF NEW YORK J. F.M* FADDEN, paasipanr 


Offices in All Leading Cities 
New York, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
tlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 
In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 
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Safeguards in Florida 


Merchants hereabouts are taking ad- 
vantage of the warnings posted from two 
to five days in advance of storms. They 
are exercising extreme caution in protect- 
ing their stocks by boarding up windows, 
lashing down all loose objects, and main- 
taining necessary help in their places of 
business to safeguard merchandise. 

There has been serious damage from 
water and wind to merchandise stocks in 
Homestead, Florida, and the citrus crop 
in the Redland District was almost com- 
pletely destroyed. In the Miami area, how- 
ever, merchandise stock suffered slight 
damage. 

Creditors should be warned to make 
thorough investigation before agreeing to 
any settlements whatever, particularly out- 
side of Homestead, for there is little or no 
reason for the slowing up of payments. 
Past experience has proven that in the 
Miami area wholesalers’ acceptance of 
compromised settlements has worked seri- 
ous handicap upon legitimate dealers who 
are protecting their credit and attempting 
to sell their merchandise through regular 
channels. 

Thorough investigations can be made 
by the Southeastern Credit Association of 
Florida, Miami, in all matters of solvency 
or settlement south of Ft. Lauderdale. 


Frank G. HatrHAaway, 
Sec.-Mgr., Southeastern Credit Assn. of Florida 


Miami, Oct. 18. 
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in Credit Monthly 
Interviews 

Tue Crepir MonruHiy is certainly a 
credit to our association. I have long 
wondered why it would not be possible for 
the National Association of Credit Men to 
include in its monthly magazine, articles 
of inspiration, such as biographies of suc- 
cessful men and interviews with nationally 
famous people as are now being run in the 
Crevir Monrtuty. I also believe that ar- 
ticles dealing with descriptions of new 
ideas in office equipment as well as ar- 
ticles by our members jn connection with 
the handling of interesting problems in 
their own offices are very interesting and 
of course have considerable educational 
value. 


Interested 


B. R. CoLKetr. 
. Fibreboard Products, Inc. 
San Francisco. 
~ &. @ 


The Problem of Distribution 


Those of us who saw and read that 
special full-page insertion in the August 
issue of the Crepir MonTHLy and consid- 
ered it just another advertisement of “Help 
Wanted” or an offering of a “Swell Job” 
for one of us, missed the importance of 
that call. For a call it was. It was man- 
agement’s cry for help; a cry which should 
be of great significance to credit men. 

Management gave out that cry of help 
to us, hoping to find, within the rank and 
file of our association, a credit man quali- 
fied to answer that call. Let me say here, 
that management, in this instance, did not 
let its voice be heard in a low whisper, 
or in a low undertone. It shouted that cry 
loud and clear, so that it was heard from 
coast to coast. Every man in the field of 
credit heard that call. Fortunate was he, 
who, skilled in his work, could answer it. 

Management today is facing a far great- 


To the Editor:— | 


er problem than that problem of yesterday, 
which was to put production on a highly 
efficient basis. It has solved that problem 
of production. It must now solve the 
problem of distribution, and bring distribu- 
tion up to the level of that high standard 
of production it has attained. 

Dr. Stephen I. Miller made mention of 
this fact, at his first opportunity after be- 
coming executive manager of the N. A. C. 
M. In his first visit to Minneapolis, as 
many of us will recall, he said that we, 
as a nation, had solved the problem of 
production; that our unit cost of produc- 
tion was as low as, if not lower than that 
of foreign nations but where we fell short 
was in the distribution of that product. 
There is no question in my mind, but that 
Dr. Miller was then thinking that in the 
solving of the problem of distribution, 
credit men would be called upon to render 
their help. 

Whatever cold and scientific ways and 
means management will find and use in the 
solving of this problem, we credit men 
must and will supply that “human” equa- 
tion that is necessary. 

Management has given out its cry of 
help to us. It will call again and again. 
Its voice will be loud and clear. We, 
credit men, who would aspire to make our 
work a profession, must stand ready to 
answer that cry. 

Cuaries E. Huttgutst, 
Brin Glass Company 
Minneapolis 
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Charging Interest on Overdue 
Accounts 


The several letters in your September 
issue on charging interest on overdue ac- 
counts have been read with much interest. 

I would be in favor of such a policy 100 
per cent. were it possible that it would 
cause the chronic delinquent to be brought 
into line. However, the writer fails to 
see how the policy could be put in force 
without the greater portion of sellers sell- 
ing to similar classes of trade and all 
sellers enforcing such a policy, thereby 
making it impossible for the purchaser to 
get any other terms elsewhere. 

There are so many things that enter 
into this idea that it is a question how 
effective an interest-charging policy would 
become. Unfortunately, there are too many 
concerns in business who cannot afford to 
be sufficiently independent to accept busi- 
ness only from such concerns who observe 
paying terms, and are willing to pay in- 
terest on overdue accounts when unable to 
live up to the regular terms. 

I have accomplished most with chronic 
offenders by incessantly keeping after 
them for payment until their accounts 
were brought into line, and by giving them 
to understand that if they do not observe 
our terms within fair reason, we would 
have to accept their future shipments cash 
on delivery. 

Concerns who honestly desire to live up 
to established terms, but who are unable 
to make their insufficient working capital 
reach around, have not stopped buying 
even after they have been placed on a 
cash basis, for they know their orders will 
not be held up, and that they get the bene- 
fit of a cash discount, which frequently 
amounts to as much as the parcel post or 
freight on the shipment. 
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My experience has brought out the fact 
that concerns who are indifferent abou 
benefitting by cash discounts or whether 
interest is charged on overdue accounts 
have no scruples about permitting accounts 
to go unpaid indefinitely. Interest means 
nothing to them. It is only a few cents a 
month, and even if covered by trade ac. 
ceptances or notes, they allow these to go 
by default when they become due. 

Therefore, it appears that more can be 
accomplished in order to get a customer 
to pay promptly, by having a clear under- 
standing with him, if he is a new account, 
informing him what is expected, and then 
holding him to it. Cases have developed 
where a customer found he was too lenj- 
ent with his collections, and it caused him 
to become more active with his accounts, 

One customer recently wrote when mail- 
ing his check, that he was going out to 
make his customers pay up as well. This 
proves that leniency in collections has a 
anereey to follow all the way down the 
ine. 

These methods have not lost us any cus- 
tomers, and the writer holds that an ae. 
count that becomes disgruntled because of 
being pressed for payment, does not prove 
a profitable account; therefore, we are 
better off without it. It is also a fact that 
a great number of such accounts eventually 
go into bankruptcy, which carries with it 
all the profit that has been enjoyed for a 
long period in the past. 

The old saying that there is always 
room at the top holds good. To put it in 
other words, there are many good paying 
accounts, and all we need do is seek them 
out. 

_These expressions, experiences, and 
viewpoints in your magazine are beneficial, 
and we trust you will keep it up. It 
should prove mutually beneficial in busi- 
ness. 


J. H. Borrz, 


Staybe Mfg. 
Philadelphia arene ae 
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How to Get Publicity 


_Credit Association executives in other 
cities have expressed an interest in the 
publicity policy of the Cincinnati Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 

On August 1, 1928, we employed a 
trained newspaper writer, on part-time sal- 
ary, to write our news for the city’s news- 
papers. In the ensuing year our newspaper 
space was trebled: it amounted to 121 col- 
umns. 

The Association “reporter” confers daily 
with the Association secretary. He learns 
everything that is going on, selects facts 
that have news value, and prepares accurate 
news items in such form as to be accep 
table to the newspapers. 

For example, a trade group meeting is 
announced: several days before the meet 
ing he sends out a story which, when print 
ed, serves as a reminder to members. 
no news develops at the meeting, no report 
is made to the papers. But when there 
are discussions or decisions of general 
business interest, he is notified and sends 
out the news. 

Meetings of our Board of Directors, our 
educational activities, the indictment of @ 
credit crook, advance copies of speeches by 
prominent men at our monthly ne 
the work of our legislative committee, 
sending of Cincinnati delegates to the Na 
tional Association Convention and their ae 
tivities there, the business survey in the 
N. A. C. M.. Executive Manager’s Month 
ly Letter—all these provide news material 

Occasionally we find an item worth 
attention of an editorial writer. The re 
sult is a forceful editorial. 

Our experience proves that the best way 
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- trend of a business, whether up or down. 
in other I would like to see additional articles 
t in the on this subject from time to time as cer- 
Associa- tainly, it is very interesting and very use- 
able in the day’s work. 
ployed a D. G. YAUNT 
time sal- Manhattan Elec. Supply Co., Inc. 
y’s news- Chicago 
ewspaper 
» 121 col- 
: Danger in Chargin Interest on 
fers daily . ging : : 
He learns Overdue Accounts Organization 
ects facts I have read with interest the article ap- ITH more than 8.000 branch offices and 
s accurate pearing in the September issue of the ara a 
be accep. Casnir MonTHLY under the heading “To agencies in the United States and Canada, the 
a The Editor” entitled “Charging Interest United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company main- 
necting a Past Due Accounts” by A. C. mee tains a highly skilled organization that insures 
= t, 1 in t i : F +. 
nen print | Fred. G. Kellogg entitled “Practice In- gremet: Handling: of! your Uuskease-—whisther: it: ia» 
abers. terest Charging Policy” volves underwriting a risk or settling a claim. 
no report I : . , . , ; 
hen there aeciaion eee ————— ane The U. S. F. & G. agent in your city will be glad to 
f _— through the eyes of a banker for whom in- discuss your insurance problems with you. 
and se ge is a source of revenue. I should 
ke to remind him, however, of the pre- 
ctors, of dicament he would’ be in as’ a banker i United States Fidelity 
eae * his commercial accounts were satisfied ‘ d 
: carry the accounts of their debtors so ty 
ae long as the latter were willing to pay in- an Guaran 
, erest. A continued and extensive prac- 
o the N& § tice of this kind would soon eliminate the Company 
| commercial banker; it would change the With Which Is Affiliated the 
ey Me position of the manufacturer or distributor : . 
_ ‘cate to that of a banker which he could not Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation 
= the rege to maintain. As a result both would 
w eliminated. When the banker and the TIM 
The re aeacturer and distributor are all sat- BAL ORE MARYLAND 
» best way nn Mane eames cote = a A branch or agency in every city and town of the United States and Canada. 


cial stomach will begin to cave in. That 
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Court Decisions and Washington Notes 


Negotiable Instruments 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 
Delay in presenting for acceptance. Lia- 
bility. 

On January 3st, the Service Trading 
Company issued two bills of exchange to 
respondent payable sixty days after sight. 
Respondent endorsed these in blank and 
sent them to his bank to be forwarded for 
acceptance and collection. The bank sent 
them to appellant in Japan, demanding im- 
mediate protest and notice in case of dis- 
honor. Appellant tried to have them ac- 
cepted but was put off, and the bill re- 
mained unaccepted for over a month. Then 
the Service Trading Company became in- 
solvent. Respondent claims negligence on 
the part of appellant in not ¢rotesting 
within twenty-four hours after non-accep- 
tance. Appellant claims that the Japanese 
law gave it one year in which to protest, 
and further, that the manager of the ac- 
cepting company was out of town and 
could not accept. Held that appellant was 
clearly negligent. The Japanese law did 
not apply, because respondent gave notice 
that he wanted information regarding dis- 
honor at once, and not one year later. The 
fact that the manager was out of town was 
no excuse. Some other person of authority 
should have been found, and if none were 
available, protest should have followed, as 
a matter of course. Respondent has proved 
that he was damaged by the delay, because 
had there been prompt protest, he could 
have recovered from the Service Trading 
Company before their insolvency. It is 
not necessary to show with absolute cer- 
tainty that he would have collected, but 
merely a showing of reasonable probability 
is sufficient. Judgment for plaintiff af- 
firmed. Ostranger vs. Yokohama Specie 
Bank Limited. Supreme Court, Washing- 
ton. Decided August 14, 1929. 


* * * 


Notes 


PROMISSORY NOTES. 
Names. 

Action on a promissory note by a part- 
nership doing business under name con- 
sisting of the two surnames of the part- 
ners joined by the conjunction “and”. 
Held that where the note was made out to 
“Hall Baker Co.,” the name “Hall Baker 
Co.” is a fictitious name which requires 
the filing of a certificate under section 
2466 of the Civil Code, and where there is 
no evidence that plaintiffs had never done 
business under the name used in the note 
and that the name used therein was a mis- 
take, or that plaintiffs had ever filed the 
copartnership certificate, they have failed 
to establish their right to maintain the 
action on the note in the face of a special 
defense that such certificate had never been 
filed and a judgment against defendant 
thereon cannot be sustained. Hall vs. Kina, 
Dist. Ct. of Appeals, Ist Dist. Div. 2, 
Calif. Decided July 19, 1929. 


* * * 


Fictitious 


Bailment 


BAILMENT. Innkeepers. Liability. 


Appeal by defendant from judement of 
Appellate Division, first department, which 
judgment modified a judgment in favor of 
plaintiff for $250. by increasing it to $54,- 
750. Defendant operates the Biltmore 
Hotel in New York City. Plaintiff, a 
transient guest, delivered to the clerk at 
the desk a package containing jewelry of 
the value of $369,800. She did not notify 


him of the value of the package. He gave 
her a key to a safety deposite box and 
placed the package in it. The box could 
only be unlocked by use of a master key 
and the key given to plaintiff, or a duplicate 
thereof. Later plaintiff called for the 
package. When the box was opened, it was 
found that jewelry to the value of $50,000 
was missing. Thereafter the clerk who had 
received the package from the plaintiff 
public rooms and guest rooms a notice 
was convicted of stealing the missing 
jewelry. Defendant had posted in the 
which read: “A safe is provided in the 
office of this hotel for the use of 
guests in which money, jewels or other 
valuables may be deposited for safe- 
keeping.” The question for determination 
is whether defendant is liable for $50,- 
000. the value of the jewelry stolen, with 
interest, or whether its liability is limited 
to $250. by section 200, article XII of 
General Business Law, as it read at that 
time. Section 206, article XII of the 
General Business Law (Laws of 1909, ch. 
25) provides: “Every keeper of a hotel 
or inn shall post in a public and conspic- 
uous place and manner in the office or 
public room, and in the public parlors of 
such hotel or inn, a printed copy of this 
section and sections two hundred and two 
hundred and one.” Held that is it un- 
questiogably misleading and unfair to re- 
quire the guest to deposit valuables for 
safekeeping in a safe and in case of loss 
to permit the hotel to assert a limitation 
of liability without any notice of such right 
to the guest. If, however, section 200 is 
printed and posted with the notice, a guest 
is notified of the true situation and acts 
with knowledge. The statute must be read 
as a whole. Judgment affirmed. Millhiser 
vs. Beau Site Co., Court of Appeals of 


New York. 
* . 


Sales 


CONDITIONAL SALES. 
sion. 


The appellant Crute bought an automo- 
bile on conditional sale, and gave one note 
of $250. payable in five months, with other 
appellant as surety, and another note of 
$682.50 payable $45. per month. Each note 
contained a description of the machine, 
and that it was to remain the property of 
seller, and on default of any payment the 
whole amount should, at option of seller, 
become due, and that the seller on default 
of any payment may retake the automobile 
and keep all previous payments. The 
notes were assigned to appellee, there was 
default, the appellee repossessed the auto- 
mobile and then brought action on the note 
of $250. with surety. Held that the ap- 
pellee having elected to repossess the auto- 
mobile can not also sue upon the note, even 
though it was given as a substitute for the 
cash payment usually required of a pur- 
chaser. Crute et al, vs. La Porte Dis- 
count Corporation, Appellate Court, In- 
diana, Recd, August 8, 1929. 


* * * 


CONDITIONAL SALES. Giving of 
invoice marked “Paid”. 


Defendant purchased a car on a con- 
ditional sale contract, giving a note for 
part of the purchase price. Title to the 
car was put in defendant’s wife, and she 
signed the note. Defendant received from 
plaintiff an invoice marked “paid”, and 
claimed that this settled the matter and 
refused to pay the note. Held, that the 
fact that the husband’s name appears in 


Reposses- 


the body of the contract, while his wife's 
name appears on the bill of sale and om the 
note, is not controlling. The note given 
was not paid, and therefore the contract 
was breached. The giving of the invoice 
marked “paid” was no more than the giv- 
ing of a receipt; and a receipt may al. 
ways be controverted. Defendant had no 
greater or other right to the car than his 
wife. He was not an innocent purchaser 


for value. Wills St, Claire, Inc. us. Loaf. 
Michigan. 


frey. Supreme Ct. Decided 
Sept. 4, 1929. 


- * * 


CONTRACTS. Signatures. 


In action for damages for breach of con 
tract for sale of gasoline, where the 
alleged acceptance of plaintiff's offer of 
purchase was a telegram signed by a 
broker, and it was stated therein that an 
officer of defendant corporation would ae- 
cept the offer and would sign the contragt 
later, and it does not appear that the 
broker was acting on behalf of the officer, 
held that it cannot be said that the face of 
the telegram shows an intention on the part 
of the officer that the appearance of his 
name in the telegram shall constitute his 
signature so as to take the contract out 
of the statute of frauds. McNear os, 
Petroleum Export Corp., Supreme Court, 
California. Dec. Sept. 18, 1929. 


* oa * 


EXCLUSIVE TERRITORY CON- 
TRACT. Breach. Damages. 


Appellants cancelled a contract under 
which appellees enjoyed exclusive sales 
privileges in certain territory. Part of the 
contract provided that appellees purchase 
shares of stock of the appellant. This ap- 
pellees did to the extent of $15,000. Ap- 
pellees claim that they have been damaged 
by the cancellation of the contract because 
of loss of profits and because they are un- 
able to dispose of the shares. They offer 
to return the shares. Held that anticipa- 
tory profits are difficult to ascertain, es- 
pecially so in the instant case where there 
was no agent in the territory prior to and 
after the time of the contract. However, 
the profits made by the appellees month by 
month while the contract was in force, 
without change in the conditions under 
which they operated, is evidence on which 
substantial damages may be based. Further, 
as the contract was cancelled without fault 
on their part, appellees are entitled to 
damage for outlay made in pursuance of 
the contract. In this case, the stock was 
outlay and is now so much material in the 
hands of appellees. They are entitled to 
prove what damages have been sustained 
thereby. Stitzinger et al. vs. Eastern 
Terminal Lumber Co., U. S.C. C. A. 3ed 
Cir. (Pa.) Decided October 3, 1929. 


* * * 


OFFER AND ACCEPTANCE. Right 
to Reject. 

In action for breach of contract where 
plaintiff offered to install an oil pump 
with the condition that defendants were to 
buy it if the pump increased the production 
of the oil well to a certain amount, 
defendants’ reply was to the effect that the 
oil pump might be installed but certain 
conditions of plaintiff's offer were not in- 
cluded in defendants’ reply, held that de- 
fendants’ reply was not an unqualified ac- 
ceptance of plaintiff’s offer and the contract 
which arose was the acceptance by plain- 
tiff of defendants’ counter-offer. 
defendant was to have the option to re 
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ject the pump if it did not produce satis- 
factory results and the trial court found 

adequate evidence that the increase 
of production of the well was such as 
would have been satisfactory to a reason- 
able person, the rejection of the pump by 
defendants was arbitrary, capricious and 
ynreasonable and defendants cannot re- 
lieve themselves of liability on the contract 
by such rejection, Jones-McLaughlin Inc., 
vs. Kelly. District Court of Appeals, 2nd 
App. Dist. Div. 1, California. Decided 
August 8, 1929. 


* * * 


ILLINOIS BULK SALES ACT. Ap- 
plicability. : 

Plaintiff, as trustee in bankruptcy of 
Daniel E. Rose, seeks to set aside a sale of 
sixty-five head of cattle by Rose to defen- 
dant, Main, for $4900.00 early in December, 
1928, within four months prior to the filing 
of a voluntary petition and adjudication in 
bankruptcy ot Rose on the ground that the 
sale was in violation of the Bulk Sales 
Law of Illinois. Rose was a farmer. The 
cattle constituted all of his stock of feed- 
ing, breeding and milking cattle. His only 
other assets were his farm implements and 
some hogs, which were sold at public auc- 
tion a few days after the sale of the cattle 
to Main for approximately $2000.00. Held, 
among other things, that the sale to Main 
was void, in violation of the Bulk Sales 
Law of Illinois. That Act provides that 
the sale of the major part of the goods and 
chattels of the vendor’s business, otherwise 
than in the ordinary course of trade and 
in the regular and usual prosecution of 
the vendor’s business shall be fraudulent 
and void as against the creditors of the 
vendor, unless certain notice is given. 
Main gave no notice of the purchase in 
question. The Statute applies to sales made 
by farmers. The sale of all of the cattle 
stock of the bankrupt, including his feed- 
ing, milking and breeding cattle, was a 
sale of the major part of his goods and 
chattels, not in the regular or ordinary 
course of business or trade. Decree for 
plaintiff. Hall, as Trustee, etc., vs. Main. 
U. S. Dist. Ct. Eastern Dist. Ill. Reed. 
August 23, 1929. 


WASHINGTON NOTES 


These notes are supplied by George 


C. Shinn, attorney-at-law, Wilkins 


Building, Washington, D. C. 





Taxability of Stock Dividends 


The General Counsel of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue recently gave an opinion 
on the question of whether or not stock 
dividends are taxable income. The fol- 
lowing is quoted from the syllabus of the 
decision as follows: 

“By the terms of the charter of the M 
Company the dividend on the ‘Convertable 
class A stock, optional dividend series,’ is 
payable (1) in class B stock at a given rate 
or (2), at the option of the stockholders, in 
cash at a certain rate per annum. 

“The charter of the O Company con- 
tains similar provisions, varying only as to 
the amount of dividend payable in stock. 

“Held, that a stockholder who does not 
exercise his option to take cash receives 
a true stock dividend, and such dividend 
‘does not constitue taxable income.” 

_ The General Counsel, further in connec- 
tion with the question, said: 

“In case there is no election to receive 
cash in lieu of stock of the corporation, 
the shareholder does not receive a distri- 

ion from the surplus of the corporation. 
The stockholder receives nothing out of 


the corporation’s assets for his individual 
use, and those assets still remain the prop- 
erty of the corporation, subject to all the 
hazards of the business. He does not re- 
ceive ‘income’; the corporation is none the 
poorer, and the stockholder is none the 
richer. There is merely a transfer of sur- 
plus to capital account, although the num- 
ber of shares issued and outstanding is 


increased.” 
7 + * 


Over-Assessment of Taxes—New 
Regulation 


The Treasury Department recently 
issued a new regulation, concerning the 
publication of decisions in cases of over- 
assessment of taxes, as follows: 

“The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
shall cause to be prepared a written de- 
decision in every case in which an overas- 
sessment (whether resulting in a refund, 
credit, or abatement) of an income, war- 
profits, excess-profits, estate, or gift tax 
is allowed, in excess. of $20,000, and such 
decision shall be considered a public rec- 
ord and shall be open to inspection, dur- 
ing regular hours of business, in the office 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
or such office as he may designate. Such 
decision shall give the amount of the over- 
assessment and shall be accompanied by 
a brief summary of the relevant facts and 
a citation of the authorities applicable 
thereto, or, in a case in which a decision 
of.a court of the Board of Tax Appeals 
has become final, by a citation of the court 
or Board decision. Under no circumstances 
shall the provisions of the paragraph be 
construed as making any return, or any 
part thereof, open to inspection, or as 
authorizing the source of any income, 
gains, or profits, or the specific transac- 
tions resulting in losses or expenditures, 
to be made public; nor shall any of the in- 
formation contained in any return or re- 
lating thereto be made public except in 
accordance with, and to the extent neces- 
sary in carrying out, these regulations.” 

* * * 
D. C. “High Finance” 


The banking and insurance sub-com- 
mittee of the Senate District Committee 
recently began an investigation of dis- 
honest and unethical practices in realty 
finance and stock operations. 

For some time past, the District of Co- 
lumbia and surrounding States have been 
the field of operations for many “get rich 
quick” individuals and concerns, such as 
real estate firms, pyramiding realty loans; 
bucket shops, selling worthless stocks to 
investors, etc. 

Public hearings will be held and the 
Committee expects to have concrete meas- 
ures to relieve the situation for introduc- 
tion in Congress at the next regular ses- 
sion. 

7 ~ * 
Indictment in Credit Case 


The Washington Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, in conjunction with the National 
Association of Credit Men, has been wag- 
ing a war against commercial fraud for 
many months. The campaign has produced 
very good results to the present date. 

Recently," an indictment was returned 
by the grand jury against one Samuel 
Matthews, on the charge of using the mails 
to defraud. He is alleged to have made 
a false statement as to his age in giving 
a credit statement to the Credit Clearing 
House in New York City. 

The indictment alleges that he was only 
nineteen years old and mailed a statement 
to the New York concern stating that he 
was twenty-one years of age: On the 
strength of this report, credit was recom- 
mended to him by the commercial agency. 





The Business Library 
(Continued from page 33) 
profitableness; differences among lines of 
industry ; regional differences ; classification 
of assets and liabilities ; fixed charges; suc- 
cessful corporations; and amount of net in- 

come. 

The final chapter (XVI) presents a gen- 
eral summary, concluding with a strong 
statement of the need for further data. 
More detailed publication of gross income 
data would be very helpful, and the avail- 
ability of these figures would facilitate an 
immediate extension of profit ratio com- 
parisons in several significant directions. 

Professor Crum believes that. the publi- 
cation of the balance sheet data for sub- 
groups in manufacturing and for groups in 
other divisions would greatly improve the 
comparisons of earning power according to 
type of business. Also, that the compila- 
tion of income statistics and balance sheet 
statistics for identical concerns, classified 
according to line of business and size, 
would undoubtedly improve the precision 
of the specific comparison ratios. 


Rapid Reading 


THE ART OF RAPID READING. A Book for 
People Who Want to Read Faster and More 
Accurately. Walter B. Pitkin, Professor_of 
Journalism, Columbia University. McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York and London. 244 pp. 





By following the exercises in this clear 
little book, the author declares you can at- 
tain these rates of speed: 

Light reading: 5 words per sec. 

Average reading: 4 words per sec. 

Solid reading: 3 words per sec. 

Heavy reading: 134 words per sec. 

With only one hour a day devoted to 
reading, this would give you a total of 40 
books a year. The author says: 

“The first stage in reading is to select 
what we ought to read and discard every- 
thing else.” 

“Time is life . . . Whenever you dawdle 
over printed words which neither enlighten 
nor amuse you, you are partly committing 
suicide.” 

“Read wholes, not parts. Read , sen- 
tences, not words. Read for broadest 
meanings first, then for details later if 
necessary.” 

“Beware of taking elaborate notes while 
you read. There is no less efficient habit.” 
(Mark the margins and go back later.) 

“The better your vocabulary, the better 
you will read.” 

“Regard your business reading as part 
of the day’s work. Finish it during work- 
ing hours.” 

“You have no difficulty in maintaining 
privacy while in conference with an im- 
portant person. Think of every serious 
book or article you read as an important 
person. Usually it has a good deal more 
to offer you than has the important per- 
son.” 

This book cost $2.50. To a business 
man with a mass of reading to do and no 
speed, it might easily be worth $2,500. 
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Stays in Prison 


ERE is a case in which the ef- 

forts of a credit crook to get 
out of prison were thwarted by the 
work of the Credit Protection De- 
partment of the National Association 
of Credit Men. 


The firm of Britenstool, Jaffe & 
Bramson were in the clothing manu- 
facturing business in Buffalo, N. Y., 
for several years prior to July, 1926, 
at which time on the petition of cred- 
itors a Federal Equity Receiver was 
appointed. Accountants almost im- 
mediately found that the business was 
hopelessly insolvent and that the 
books had been falsified over a period 
of that year in an attempt to support 
a false financial statement which had 
been given to a Buffalo bank as of 
that date. The statement showed a 
net worth of $114,000, but the report 
of the accountants showed that the 
firm was insolvent to the extent of 
$78,000 on the date of the state- 
ment. The statement was signed by 
Harry Jaffe, business manager of 
the concern. 


Relying upon the false statement, 
the bank discounted various trade ac- 
ceptances for Jaffe’s firm, among 
which were two acceptances aggre- 
gating $15,000, for which no mer- 
chandise had been delivered. 


Jaffe was indicted for grand lar- 
ceny, first degree, in the County 
Court at Buffalo on November 23, 
1926. This indictment was found 
under Section 1290, paragraph 1, 
which relates to obtaining money or 
property by a false token or writing. 

Jaffe was released on bail and 
the trial was postponed from time to 
time until March 18, 1927, when 
Jaffe, with the consent of the District 
Attorney, pleaded guilty to grand 
larceny, second degree. Sentence 
was deferred a week and Jaffe was 
then sentenced by County Judge 
Thorn to a term of from two and a 
half to five years in Auburn Prison 
and was committed to that institu- 
tion. 


Nothing more was heard of the 
case until in January, 1928, the same 
attorneys who had pleaded Jaffe 
guilty in Buffalo sued out a writ of 
habeas corpus in Cayuga County di- 
rected to the warden of Auburn 
Prison for Jaffe’s release on the con- 
tention that he had been prosecuted 
under the wrong statute and that Jaf- 
fe should have been indicted under 
Section 1293-b, commonly known as 
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One Month’s Convictions 


Credit Protection Department of The National Association of Credit Men 


AUGUST, 1929 


Case 

Graff's Hat Shop, 

Hartford, Conn. 
(Hats) 

Julius R. Raffelock, 
Qumbo Merc. Co.), 
Topeka, Kansas 

(Gen’l mdse.) 


INDIVIDUAL 
Morris Graft 


False pretenses 


Julius R. Raffelock Violation postal laws 


CHARGE SENTENCE 

$100 fine 

30 days suspended 

1 year parole 

1 year and 1 day 
Fined $500.00 
Paroled for five years 
Sentence suspended. 


Total of 777 Convictions from June 1, 1925, to Aug. 31, 1929. 


the False Statement Law. This of- 
fense is a misdemeanor. 


Hearing on the writ was before 
Judge Mosher of Cayuga County. 
Jaffe’s attorneys argued that, as the 
false statement law was enacted 
after the larceny law, it superseded 
the latter with regard to false finan- 
cial statements and that the legisla- 
ture so intended. 

The Attorney General’s represen- 
tative, in reply, stated that it is a well 
accepted principle of law that where 
different statutes make the same act 
both a felony and a misdemeanor 
that it is within the province of the 
prosecutor to elect under which law 
he will proceed and that the legisla- 
ture could not have intended to give 
those who committed larceny by 
means of false financial statements 
a preference over other thieves; that 
if this were true a man who stole a 
comparatively small sum of money 
could be sent to State Prison for five 
or ten years and one who obtained a 
much larger amount through a false 
financial statement in writing could 
not be sent there at all. Judge 
Mosher, however, honored the writ 
and ordered Jaffe released. 

The Attorney General gave notice 
of appeal to the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court and prepared 
a brief for the State. The appeal 
was heard by the Appellate Division 
at Rochester, N. Y., and on Octo- 
ber 2, 1929, it handed down a deci- 
sion reversing Judge Mosher in the 
following language: 

“People ex rel. Harry Jaffe, Re- 
spondent, vs. Edgar S. Jennings as 
warden of Auburn Prison, Auburn, 
N. Y., Appellant—Order reversed 
on the law, writ of habeas corpus dis- 
missed and relator remanded to 
proper custody. Per Curiam Opin- 
ion. All concur, except Crouch, J., 
not voting. Present: Sears, P. J., 
Crouch, Taylor, Edgcomb and Cros- 
by, JJ.” 


Addresses Wanted 


This column is read by some Credit 
Managers before any other feature of the 
magazine. Any member of the National 
Association of Credit Men can have names 
listed herein. He has only to send the 
names to the secretary of his local Associg. 
tion of Credit Men or to S. Ardron, Jr, 
Credit Protection Department, N. A.C. M, 
One Park Ave., New York. Members are 
requested to mention the line of business 
as well as the last known address. 


Aan ates GOLF BALL CORP., 1% 

way, N. Y. 

ANDERSON, A. B., formerly 304 Adams Ave., 
Scranton. 

AUCTION BRIDGE MAGAZINE, INC., formerly 
located at 19 W. 44th St., N. Y. 

BADGER, GORDON R., formerly located at # 
Court St., Boston. 

BAUER, W., formerly with Hyglo Products Co 
and Wilson Products Co., 1261 B’way, N. Y. 
Also operated as Webb Products Corp. ~ 

BLAKELEY, ALONZO, formerly of Toledo. 

BRACKIN, L. B., reported in business in 1915, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. Later reported in Shreveport, 
La. Went to El Paso about a year ago. 

BROWN & BERGER, 282 Pennsylvania Ave, 
Brooklyn. 

CAPPUCCI, N., 154 Bloomfield Ave., Newark. 

CUSUMANO, GUISEPPI, 33 Central Park, 
Rochester. 

DAINS, W. G., in 1928 operated The Dains Mfg, 
Co., New Hampton, Iowa. Later moved to 
Waterloo. Left for some point in Illinois, 

DENTY, FRANK C., Medford, Wis., formerly in 
the tailoring business at Carroll, lowa. 

EPSTEIN, MORRIS, 157 W. 44th St., N. Y. 

FELDMAN, H., 433 Caselton Ave., W. Brighton, 


Ss. L 
FERRANTE, DOMENICO, 229 Central Park, 
Rochester. 
FIFTY-FIFTY STORES, 188 E. Main St., Spar- 
oh ae Me 
FUNK, CHARLES, formerly located at Janes+ 
ville, Wis. Now thought to be in Chicago. 
GOLDBERG, SAMUEL, residence 930 Fox St, 
Bronx, and RINGLER, HARRY, residence 64 
Fox St., Bronx. Known as Helena Dress 
26 W. 26th St., N. Y. C. 
GORDEN, (JOSEPH) & FREEDMAN, (BEN), 
2 ‘Gorden & Freedman, 8 Furman St, 
yn. 
GOULD, MAX, 2930 W. 36th St., B’klyn. 
HAYNES, W. A., formerly of Waterloo, Ark 
Last heard of in Spring Hill, La. 
H. & T. Electric Co., formerly of Gettysburg, Pa. 
HINMAN, Howell S., formerly at 2308 Monticello 
Ave., Chicago. He is presumed to have gone 
to Denver. 
HURST, A. E., DR., Rockmart, Ga. 
JOHNSON, L. E., formerly located at 2300 EB 
75th St., Chicago. Has been closed for some 
time 
KUHN, R. H., formerly operating Holdenvill 
Pharmacy, Holdenville, Okla. 
a. Souvenir & Novelty 


LEWIS, SAMU ¢ 
Co., 419 B’way, N. Y. 

MATTES, CHAS. S., t. a. Semeca Co., or Seneca 
Shirt Shop, 40 E. 170th St., N. Y. 

MEYERS, A. T., S. E. cor. 37th & Main Sts, 
Kansas City, Mo. ‘ 

MEYERS, N. W., engaged in meat business ® 
Kewanee, III. 

QUEENS SHOP BRICK & TILE CORP., knows 
as Thomas P. Tivy, Flushing, N. Y. : 

RASNER, A. H. and WIFE, operated a radi0 
store in Glasgow, Ky., under the name of “The 
Radio Store.’ 
ALZI, MICHAEL M., 4 South Main_St, 
Providence. Now employed somewhere in 

SISLEY, J. W., Prop., Continental Service Sta 
tion, Uniontown, Pa. 

WEINSTEIN, LEO, 536 Putnam Ave., B’kl 

WILLIAMS, JOHN L., located at 6658 Went- 
worth Ave., Chicago. 
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Secretary of Navy Adams 
(Continued from page 26) 


Admitting the insurmountability of 
the technical barriers from the Sec- 
retary's viewpoint, I decided to ask 
him a question that he could answer 
from thirty years of ripe and suc- 
cessful experience. 

“As treasurer of Harvard, what 
were the chief principles and policies 
upon which you based your extremely 
successful investment program?” 

“J don’t want to irk you,” he said 
ina kindly manner, “but I think that 
js another silly question. In order 
io answer it, | would have to give a 
great deal of thought and put my 
conclusions down in such a way, that 
practically a book would be required 
to give a satisfactory treatment.” 

We all have a tendency to rely on 
precedent so I fell back on a previous 
model and pattern as a justification 
for my next point. 

“As you are a lawyer you know 
the role of precedent so I am depend- 
ing on precedent to get an answer to 
the question I have just asked. About 
a month ago an interview with you 
was published in one of our leading 
business magazines. In this you 
gave a rather detailed description of 
your investment policy at Harvard. 
Since you covered the subject from 
one angle perhaps you could take 
just a few minutes and describe a 
few fundamentals of your invest- 
ment policy from the credit angle?” 

“That article,” he said, “is one of 
those unfortunate things that we 
sometimes let slip through our fin- 
gers. It was a lot of empty words 
saying nothing and elaborating with 
undue importance some very obvious 
facts. I consider that the whole ar- 
ticle was just as silly as some of the 
questions you have asked me. In- 
side the quotation marks were a lot 
of words that I am supposed to have 
said. Did you read the article?” 

“Yes, sir,” I answered. 

“Didn’t you think it was a silly 
thing?” 

“Why, I hadn’t been particularly 
impressed by any evident silliness.” 

“Well, anyway, what did you 
glean from the words within the quo- 
tation marks about my investment 
policy ?”” 

“The gist of the description seems 
to be that your investment policy was 
based on careful diversification of is- 
sues in both stocks and bonds, geog- 
taphical diversification, allowance for 
the fluctuation of the dollar and a sort 
of blanket principle that successfui 


investing consists in avoiding undue 
risks.” 

“Exactly,” Secretary Adams 
agreed, “you have told in about fifty 
words what that article took five hun- 
dred to say. And when that has been 
said what does it all mean? The 
principles of investment brought out 
were kindergarten stuff. Any novice 
knows that successful investing con- 
sists in avoiding undue risks. Now 
you understand why I’m not going to 
make a fool of myself again by hav- 
ing a silly article published about 
things I am supposed to have said.” 

“T take it Mr. Secretary that you are 
a strong believer in the saying—‘a lit- 
tle knowledge is a dangerous thing.’ ” 

“You might better put it that—‘a 
little bunk is a dangerous thing. 
There is a strong tendency today to 
take some simple fact and dress it 
up in a lot of bunk until it seems a 
very imposing and impressive speci- 
men. No bunk is so dangerous as 
that which is built around a fact be- 
cause the foundation or basis seems 
to be sound.” 

As Secretary Adams assumed that 
I had already settled in my mind 
what I wanted him to say I decided 
to try that method and see what kind 
of an answer my statement would 
elicit. 

“The size of our Navy has been 
estimated in comparison with the na- 
vies of other Nations. It has been 
advocated that it should be on a par 
with Great Britain’s or “second to 
none.” I think this idea is wrong. 
Isn’t it a sound policy that the growth 
of our Navy should be in about the 
same ratio as the growth of our mer- 
chant marine, overseas trade and for- 
eign investments? For instance, if 
a certain unit of naval equipment and 
strength is considered adequate pro- 
tection for a certain amount of trade, 
so many merchant vessels and an ap- 
proximate total of foreign invest- 
ments, an increase in these factors 
should require a proportionate in- 
crease in our navy regardless of the 
size of other countries’ navies. Do 
you agree?” 

“Naval and limitation conferences 
have been called to solve the very 
question that you have suggested. Ii 
a satisfactory answer to your idea 
could be given the problem that has 
been puzzling our country since the 
war in regard to naval parity would 
be solved. And yet you sit there 
and with a perfectly sober and seri- 
ous face ask me a question like that. 
I have no answer.” 

“I suppose your long experience 
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as a skipper is quite valuable to you 
in your naval work?”, I asked. 

“Well, perhaps. I can be distin- 
guished from a landlubber and am 
not confused when naval officers talk 
to me in their own language. Our 
minds meet. I suppose you can read 
sufficient interest into this answer to 
make it alluring enough for publica- 
tion.” 

I smiled and shook hands with 
Secretary Adams as I rose to go. 
“Mr. Secretary,” I said. “I must 
admit that you had me confused in 
the first part of the interview with 
the hopeless answers you gave to my 
questions.” 

He laughed. “In spite of your 
silly questions I have enjoyed this 
talk with you. I hope you are clear 
as to my attitude.” 

The attitude of Secretary Adams 
was as clear to me as a brilliant early 
morning following a night rain. He 
is a persistent foe of bunk. He is a 
champion of facts. He cares very 
littie for what people think of him— 
particularly interviewers. He is a 
sportsman through and through. His 
cards are always on the table. He 
plays the game hard and squarely 
and expects others to do the same. 
His is a philosophy of action and 
common sense. 


Is YOUR insurance policy 
as big as your inventory? 


Do you make it a RULE to 
increase your insurance in 
proportion as you add to 
your equipment? Get your 
local “Springfield” repre- 
sentative on the wire TO- 
DAY. 


There is a “Springfield” 
Agent in YOUR town. 


Established 
1849 


Cash Capital 
$5,000,000 


Springfield Fire and 


Marine Insurance Co. 
80 years of Property Protection 
Springfield, Mass. 








































































































































































































































































































































































































































46 CREDIT MONTHLY 
N. A. C. M. Officers and Branches “io s.cer iad rate &. 


Sec. & Mgr., M. E. Garrison, 901-904 ibe te 
as of October 15, 1929 Bank Bldg. 


KENTUCKY, Lexington—Lexington C. M. 
Pres., Sterling D. Coke, Van Daren Has 
Co.; Sec., Mrs. E. Mae McGarry, 28-29 North. 
ern Bank Bldg. 
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Pres., LAWRENCE WHITTY 
Ed. V. Price & 


















I. Louisville—Louisville C. _ 2 *. Pres., C. W, 
Waco eee. White, Logan Company; Sec. > _ Schneles, 
ice-Pres. WILLIAM FRASER HENRY H. HEIMANN Vice-Pres., E. D. ROSS 3rd Floor Kenyon Bldg.; Ra Me 
J. P. Stevens & Co. Sie Geunen Go. Irwin-Hodson Co, Kessler. 
New York Niles, Mich. Portland 





























LOUISIANA, New Orleans—New Orleans C. 

Exec. Mes Sec. and Treas. Asst. Exec. awe Asst. Treas. A. Pres., J. H. Kon er, c/o Hibernia Bask 4 

STEPHEN I. MILLER E. PAUL PHI Ps RODMAN GILDER Trust Co.; Sec., r Bartlette, 608 Louisiang 
One Park Ave., New York One Park Ave., New York One Park Ave., New York Bldg.; Asst. Sec., To S. Cobb. 

Regt Putten eee Central Division Manager Western Division Manager Shreveport—Who. Credit Men’s Ass’n. Preg 

E. PAUL PHILLIP: BRACE BENNITT 0. S. DIBBERN Chas. H. Thurmond, Lee-Baker Dry Goods Co, 

One Park Avenue 33 So. Clark St. 512 Oceanic Bldg. Sec. and Mgr., John A. B. Smith, 223 Ardis 

New York Chicago San Francisco Bldg. 










og Galt ee i‘ Cc. Me 
Note: A. C. M. - oe it] res., win Sonnehi rei ros., Inc: 
Note means Association of Credit Men i lene Mer. sy sgh « Merninasten 30 


ALABAMA, _Birmingham—Birmingham C, M. GEORGIA—Atlanta—Atlanta A.C. M. settee P P. West Redwood St.; Asst. Sec., Geo. J. Lochner, 
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A. Pres., T. C. Buckshaw, Doster, Northing- Millians, Ernest L. Rhodes Co.; 
ton, Inc.; Sec.-Mgr.; R. H. Eggleston, 321- Willen 305 Chamber of So "Blig. MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston Credit 
Lincoln Reserve Life Bidg. Macon—Macon A. C. M. Pres., C. J. Davis, Men’s Assn. Pres., Frank S. Hughes, wee 
patos -—-Montgomery A. C. M. Pres., Happ Bros. Co.; Sec., C. E. Newton, Jr., Con Reserve Bank, 30 Pearl St.; Sec., J. M. Paul, 
= os 4 jolly, .—- — & pate Co. Ses. J. coe Trust Co.; Corres. Sec., W. . "Birch, 38 Chauncy St. 
. Holloway, Credit Reporting Co., 4 ep- r 2 eld—Western Mass. A. C. M. Pres, 
herd Bldg. Savannah—Savannah C. M. A. Pres., F. B. . Hart, Wesrwaso- Savage Elec. Sup, 
Vincent, Citizens’ x, Seughere Natl. Bank; —_ Co.; Sec.-Mgr., H. E. Morton, 616 State Bldg, 

ARIZONA, rhoenix—Arizona Assn. of Credit to Savannah C. M = Py C. Cummin Ww ee A. C. M. Pres., C. 0, 

Pete Le ee ee oe ee 
5 y.-Mgr., J. , y St. ohn er, ain 

Bldg. ge 
IDAHO—Boise—Boise A. C. M. Ltd. Pres., C. “ 

ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith A. C. M. . ; a ay ay Detroit A. C. M._ Pres, 

Pres., F. S. Lacey, Reynolds-Davis Grocery : : a ay one an Sec. H. L. L. Newman, Detroit Insurance Co.; Sec., 0. NOF 

Co.; Sec., Sid Stewart, Stein Dry Goods Co. treeter, , cUarty e. A Montgomery, 1282 First National Bank 7 

Little Rock—Little Rock A. C. M. Pres. we 

Elliott Tucker, Fletcher Coffee & Spice Co.;  'LLINOIS. Gio & , M. _ Flint—Flint A. C. M. Pres., John H. Wesley Ba 

S ; Henry W. Clausen, C. aS Co. ; i Sec., 

ie Urquhart Bide; Asst, Scie ie F. O'Keefe, 1400 Midland Bldg. 17 W:  Sisdhy, 133 Paterson Bldg. & Sagmaw & ad | 

4 Urquhart g-; sst. Sec.-Mgr., rs. . - ° ° urphy. aterson g-, aginaw 

penne 207 Enterprise Bldg., ith and Spring ee 7 a aM Pres., F. W. Sim Sts. : . 

ts. es Ww. ur A. C. M. * Meee , Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids C. M. A. Pres, 
mering, J. W. Osgood & Sons, Inc.; Sec., M. ; Hi i : : 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los Angeles C. M. Seer, See oe ts, Bech C Groce, 480-482 Houseman Bid ~ at 
A. Pres., Geo. . Van Vorst, C. B. Van Vorst ee 3 & Jackson—Jackson A. C. M. Pres. fe Fa 
Co: See Ss. , Chase, 111 W. 7th St. Garver, c/o Pioneer Creamery Co.; Sec., J. = 
amare Se A. C. M. Pres, Ralph T. ee ae a ee OY eee iia - 

Fisher, American Trust Co.; Sec., Ramse uedie- Dole + $ a Foe I: J, 1, OSanner, Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A. C. M._Pres., Fred NOI 
Probasco, Sturgis, Probasco & M Clean. ee Commercial Nat ” , S B Ai 
corres. should = addressed to i Sec. - 317 S. Jefferson St., 2nd Floor. OTH. Fae 7 ons nakd Bide - F 
Asst. Sec. & Mgr., K. S. Thomson, 627 Gontrat Quincy—Quincy A. C. M. Ring John U. oe . M 
Bank Bldg. Suhren, Moorman Mfg. Co.; , Frank Roth- Lansing—Lansing A. C. M. Pres., George L. 
oe a a a ae geb, Quiney Confectionery "hues oukie, Lawrence es Co.; Sec., R. V. De G 
iego—Wholesalers Board o! rade arry, e State Journa 
> Rockford—Rockford A. C. M.. Pres., E. J. W 
et Soe < ee oe. DS See Bock Winpice Can Ltd; Sec., W. T. Ledger, 216 w-Bay City—Northeastern Michigan A | Ji 
573 Spreckles Bldg. " F Stewart Bldg. 7. a -_S we ome Brodetrest oe 
San Francisco—San Francisco A. C. M. Pres., Springfield—Springfield A. C. M. Pres., O. F. Millard St. "Sealeem, en “ ; 
D. I. Bosschart, Eng-Skell Co.; Sec., O. H. Lambers, H. E. Travers Prod. Co., 414 E. ne A 
Walker, 512-514 Oceanic Bldg., 2 Pine St. —_— a. Togs 7 penaiies — + eee 
ss iss uise Murphy, 
of Commerce Bldg. MINNESOTA, Duluth—A. C. M. (Duluth-Supe- OH 

COLORADO—Denver—Rocky Mountain A. C. rior). Pres., C. H. Kelley, Kelley-How-Thom- A 
M. Pres., Fred L. Andrews, Davis Bros. Drug yp 1ANA—Evansville—Evansville A. C. M. son Co.; Sec. E. G. Robie, 501 Christie Bldg. { 
Co.; Sec., James B. McKelvy, 333 Cooper Bldg. Pres., C. N. Atkins, Raphael Bros. Dry Goods Minneapolis—Minneapolis A. C. M. Pres, FB. 
Pueblo—Pueblo A.C. M. Pres., L, P. Nelson, Co; "Sec, C. Howard Saberton, 612 Old Natl, | Atwood, Forman Ford Co.; Sec., J. L. Brows 
Ro tema Cede testes ka Nayne—F iy RS 

verett rmour Co.; Asst. arry Ft W Ft. W A.C. M. Pres., Walter t. aul—St au . res., W. 
Peterson, 312 Thatcher Bldg. Moellerng, "s Mocilering, Supsiy Co.; Sec., S. E. eerdsley, Tiiden Frodace Co.; Sec., Truman E Q 
Brink, tandar eynolds, Unite ea oO. 

CONNECTICUT—Conn. State Credit Assn., Og ny A. C. M. Pres., Cc 
State Pres., G. Harrold Welch, New Haven G. C. Klippel, Van Camp Hardware & Iron Co.; MISSOURI, Joplin—District Tri-State Jobbes B A 
van, 2 Te Hoven: New | Secy.. J Dono- eae” Merritt Fields, 507 People’s Bank Credit Assn. pres., (om, Henson, Henderws : 
van, ‘emple ts ew Haven; Service rocery_Co . W. A. Van Hafften, 

Depts. for all Con South Bend South Dood A A. & M. Pres. A. Miners Bank Bldg. ; 
Bridgeport ler, Standar >» a & cir, Kan . Pres 
Merri ee gen wh Bank See Asth . 412 y M. S. Bldg. D. a. Wilts *pissait Con; ; Sets . 
C. Macy, The Raybestos Co. Terre Haute—Terre Haute A. C. M. Pres., C. L. Davis, 315 Hall Bldg. 
Hartford—Hartford A. C. M._ Pres, E. E. ea J. Glynn, Turner Glass Co.; Sec., Henry St. J St. Joseph C. M. A. Pres., R. B 1 
Ogren, a Wee, Bow Britain, Conn. Meyer, Morris Plan Co. of Terre Haute. pedds, Bt mour & Co.; Sec., R E. Moser, Grain : 
rentis, errow achine Co., Belt ills. | 
Hartford. IOWA, Burlington—Burlington A. C. M. Pres. St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. Pres. y 
New Haven—New —. Cc. M. +. Pree.. L. W. Peck, Lagomarcino Grupe Co.; Sec., Wagenfuehr, Boatmen’s Natl. Bank; Sec Ge I 
_ — ie the S s & O. we Se: 3 Jesse L. Thomas, 515 Iowa State Bank Bldg. ville Livingston, 214 N. Sixth St. f 
usse aun, The Chas. 
Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. M. Pres., 
— Waterbu — S. Lenariiae, cle Western Gressry Co.; MONTANA, Billings—Montana-Wyoming A. © 
oer My . . M. i Frank Sec., Milo anzlik, Barnes, Chamberlain, M. P P. A. Rockwell, Billin : flim 
J. Aer = Balk | Inc. os Sec Hanzlik & Thompson, 616-22 Higley Bldg. Co.: Seo” tee |. Device 411-4 “ 
» Je runkey, ain ° “> “9 ° . 
St. Da Tri-City Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., ton Bldg. ] 
Dove Kerrey, johnese ee - ra Sec., H. B. Greet a Berths Montane 4, Ce ( 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA, iw Washing- etty, irst Nat'l Ban g res., R. W. Raab, Ryan Mercantile Co.; ; 

Goat 9 neg yy ee! 
0.5 c., John ely, unsey g. msey, r ei ° » &. UU. . } 
man, 820 Valley Nat'l Bank Bidg. Helena—Helena A. C. M. pret, M. V. Wit 

— dan Pre ee ee | Pees ts Ee Pe Holter Hie. Can Asst Sann’P. G. Schroetats Bon 
ern Florida. Pres an, ent, r arcino Gru’ 3 . W. ; 

Oil Co.; Sec., W. B. Oliver, 906 Atlantic Natl. Grady, R. Sr Dun & Co. Room 9, Pittsburgh Block. 
Bank Bldg. i Sioux City—Inter-State A. C. M. Pres., I 
sand Saeengios , Coote fom, of Fieside. Ki R. ms oo a & ty Secu Co.; Sioux ee ee 4; a 

res., C. W. Van ndingham, Miami Dai ity, Iowa; . Brown, urit a- . L. McKenney, c/o Henkle 
seret, Ses.- Mage. F. G. Hathaway, 27 N. W. queal pe. Sioux City; Asst. pA A. <3 by saveaie & V. Koupal, ogee Haag PE 
lami Cour ucey, 4 On, { 
Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. Free. E. J. Keefe, Waterloo—Waterloo A. C. M. Pres., H. B. Omaha—The Omaha A. & — &E t 
pe teh & Co.; Sec., S. B. Owen, P. O. Harmon, Smith, Lichty & Hillman Co.; Sec., Brammann, U. S. TA ; ’ 


J. E. Jordan, 214 Marsh-Place Bidg. Horn, 1122 Harney Street. 
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new JE SEY, Newark—North Jersey A. C. 
= Earl R. pao Weston Elec. Instru- 
_ ro: Sec., Wm. H. Whitney, 17 William 


St. 


NEW ORK, Albany—Albany A. C. M. Pres., 
eM, Edwards, re Machinery Co., Inc.; 

., J. S. Keleher, F. C. Huyck & Sons, Post 
Mece Box 725. 


‘redit Assn. of Western N. Y. Pres., 
T. H. Holmes, Air_ Reduction Sales Co.; 
Sec.-Mgr., Howard C. Ferrell, 704-705 Erie 
County Bank Bldg. 


Elmirea—Elmira A. C. M._ Pres., Wm. A. 
Shaffer, LeValley, McLeod Kinkaid Co.; Sec., 

H. Teeter, Mandeville & Personius, 512 
alecon Bldg. 


Jamestown—Jamestown A. C. M. Pres., G. 
Swanson, Art Metal Construction Co.; Sec., 
D. F. Howe, Chamber of Commerce. 


New York—New York Credit Men’s Assn. 
Pres., David E. Golieb, Einstein Wolff Co.; 
Sec. W. W. Orr, 468 4th Ave.; Asst. Sec., 
John F. Otis. 


Rochester eee A. C. M. Pres., Jacque 
ers, Michaels Stern & Co.; Sec., T. E. 
etalon Mercantile Bldg., Room 1127, 25 

nes 


Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. M. Pres., Robert B. 
Porter, First Trust & Deposit Co., South 
Warren St.; Sec., Stanley R. Barker, 511 
Clark Music "Bldg. 


Utica—Utica A. C. M. Pres., John S. Van 
Vliet, Utica Knitting Co.; Sec., Harmon Eg- 
gers, Room 309, Arcade Bldg. 


WORTH CAROLINA, Charlotte—Charlotte A. C. 
M. Pres., F. W. Merrick, Merrick’s Inc.; Sec.- 
Mer., W. H. Abernethy, Jr., 1117 Commercial 
Bank Bldg. 


Greensboro—Greensboro A. C. M. Pres., A. G. 
Blington, W. I. Anderson & Co.; Sec., F. R. 
Stout, Odell Hardware Co. 


High Point—High Point A. C. M. Pres., C. H. 
Marriner, Commercial Nat’l Bank; Sec., . Ww. 
Fambrough, P. O. Box 609. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo— Fargo Moorhead 
Assn. Credit Men. Pres., G McCleary, 
Fargo Mill Co.; Sec.-Treas., E. E. Simonson, 
Merchants Natl. Bank. 


Grand Forks—Grand Forks A C. M. Pres., 
W. M. Edmunds, First National Bank; Sec., 
John Vallely, Security Bldg. 


Minot—Minot A. C. M. Pres., G. Fred Brett, 
_ Supply Co.; .. Jas. Barrett, Minot 
Assn. of na 


OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. C. 
Arno A. Dorst, The Dorst Co.; = -Mer 


a L. Risheg, Temple Bar Bldg., Court ad 


Pres., 


Cleveland—Cleveland A. C. M. Pres., Geo. 

De Camp, c/o Federal Reserve Bank; Sec., D. 

- Cauley, 410 Leader Bldg.; Asst. Sec., L. 
rter. 


Columbus—Central Ohio Cr. 
a Bureau. re 
W. E. Lamneck Co.; 

ard St. 


Interchange & 
5 . Tremain, The 
Sec., J. E. Fagan, 224 So. 


Dayton—Dayton A. C. M. Pres., M. J. Leen, 
Fd National Cash Register Co.; Sec., Tom 
albot, Jr., 629 Reibold Bldg. 


Toledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., G. K. Keller, 


g Mfg. Co.; Exec. Mgr., Geo. B. Cole, 136 
Huron St. 


ogg! oungstown A. C. M._ Pres., 

k M. ~* ~ Dollar Sav. & Trust 
one Sec., H. Do ime. 2 Mahoning Nat’! 
Bank Bldg.; =S a 'Y ohnson. 


(KLAHOMA—Oklahoma Ci klahoma_ City 
M. Pres., Robt. S. alker, Oklahoma 

ars, Mfg. Co.; Sec., E. E. Barbee, 901 Cotton- 
Exchange Bldg. 


Tulsa—Tulsa C. M. A. 
Swift & Co. 


Co.; Sec., 
Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Pres., T. C. Wright, 
V. P. Wilson, 217 Tulsa 


OmROON, prertiond—Foortland A. C. M. Pres., 
FL. Na Portland Gas & Coke Co.; 
Eeecative Ca J. E. Breed, 471 Pittock 


PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—Lehigh Valley A. 
CM. Pres., 1% H. Bachman, Bee Auto- 


n Co.; Sec., J. H. Reinhard, 403 Hun- 
sicker Bldg. * 





TEXAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M 


UTAH, Salt Lake C 





Altoona—Credit Assn. of Western Penn. Paul 
A. Kerin, District Mgr., 1413 llth Ave. 


Harrisburg—Harrisburg A. C. M. Pres., Jos. 
Claster, 119 So. 2nd St.; Sec., Charles W. 
Blosser, P. O. Box 706. 


Johnstown—Credit Assn. of Western Penn., R. 
H. Coleman, District Mgr., 682 Swank Bldg. 


New Castle—New Castle A. C. M. Pres., J. C. 
Miner, Home Trust Co.; Sec., Ralph A 
Cooper, 601 Lawrence Savings & Trust Co. 


Philadelphia—Philadelphia A. C. M. Pres., 

Warren R. Humphrey, Integrity Trust Co.; 

i. David A. Longacre, 1508 North American 
g. 


Pittsburgh—The Credit Association of Western 
Penn. res., B. Congdon, Bank of Pitts- 
burgh; Exec. Mgr., L. L 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Uniontown—Credit Assn. of Western Penn., F. 
W. Mosier, District Mgr., 701 Fayette Title 
& Trust Bidg. 


Reading—Reading C. Men’s Assn. Pres. 
Raymond Van Reed, Van Reed Paper Co., hy : 
Sec., Edwin Himmelberger, 44 N. 6th St. 


Scranton—Inter-State Credit Men's 
Pres., A. A. Kilmer, John L. organ 
Binghamton, N. Y.; Sec., George * = 
ald, 400 Scranton Times "Bldg. 


Wilkes-Barre—Wilkes-Barre A. C. M. Pres., 
W. Gordon Williams, William Bros. & Co.; 
Sec., Geo. H. McDonnell, 606-607 Brooks Bldg. 
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RHODE ISLAND, Providence — Rhode Island 


Credit Men’s Assn. Pres., Ernest I. Kilcup, 
Davol Rubber Co.; Sec., Harry J. Bryden, 
Armour & Co.; Exec. Mgr., Chas. E. Austin, 
Jr., 87 Weybosset St. 


—. DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux Falls A. 


. Pres., Miss Christine Olson, Sioux Falls 
Paint & Glass Co.; Sec., H. ¥. Eggers, Man- 
chester Biscuit Co. 


TENNESSEE, Chattanooga—Chattanooga A. C. 


M. Pres., Ww. F. Smith, —— — - Medi- 
cine Co.; Sec., J. H. McCallum, Hamilton Nat’! 
Bk. Bldg. Suite No. 1115. 


Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. M. Pres., R. G. 
Hunter, Littlefield-Steere Co.; Sec., W. E. 
a 504-514 New Sprankle Bldg., $08 Union 


Memphis—Memphis A. C. M. Pres., A. L. 
Carter, Gio ceaking, Cos 5 ; Sec.- wet E. N. 
Dietler zante 2 . & “i. 211; 
Asst. — Miss Gladys E. Hess. 


Nashville—Nashville C. M. A. Pres.. C. E. 
Baker, J. W. Carter Co.; Sec., Buford K. Har- 
mon, 707 Stahlman Bldg. 


Pres., H. H. 
Voss, Voss & Koock; Sec., Horace C, Barn- 
hart, P. O. Box 1075. 


Beaumont—Beaumont A. C. M. Eve, J> L. 
McAuliffe, Phelan Grocery Co.; Sec . M. 
Higgins, 315 Gilbert Bldg. 


Dallas—Dallas Wholesale Credit Men’s Assn. 

Pres., R. D. Hall, Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co.; 

ae E. F. Anderson, Suite 725, Santa Fe 
g. 


El Paso—Tri-State A. C. M. Pres., W. P. B. 
McSain, El Paso Nat’! Bank; Sec., James T. 
Neeson, 620-21-22 Caples Bldg. Asst. ig, as 
Clinton. 


Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. = Pres. 
Singleton, Nash Hdwe. Co.; Sec., C Oo Beker, 
Casey Swasey Co.; P. O. -~ 1190. 


Houston—Houston A. i . Pres., A. D. Kim- 
bell, Houston Drug Co.; Morris D. Meyer, 
433-34 First Nat'l Spank ie. 


San Antonio—San Antonio Who. C. A. 
Pres., John W. Barron, San Antonio Brug Co. ; 
Sec.-M r., Henry A. Hirschberg, 313 Alamo 
Nat'l Bank Bldg. 


Waco—Waco A. C. M. Pres.,D. S. Dodson, 
McLendon Hdwe. Co.; Sec., J. C. Pruitt, 
Ward-Dossett-Floyd Co. 


Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. C. M. Pres., 
sven Conner, American Refining Co.; 


ow W. Thomas, 820 City ational Bank 
Bide. P . Box 368. 


Inter-Mountain A. C. 
Pres., A. E. Southgate, Utah Oil Refining 
Co.; ; Sec., C. E. West, Utah Fuel Co.; Sec.- 
Mgr. Robert Peel, 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 


ba mag ws faye ~ Bristol—Bristol A. C. 


Pres., J. A 


Goodpasture, Service Mill- 
Sec., Geo. 


ing Co.; . Helms, Gibson Candy 


He “Bowles, Barker J A. C. M._ Pres., W. 
Bowles, oe Jennings Hdwe. Corp.; 
Sec., Mrs. M. A. Blair, Credit Interchange & 
Adjust. % 





Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater 
L. Joyner, Swift & 





Co.; Sec.-Mgr., 
1210 Nat'l Bank of 























Richmond—Richmond A. C. . Pres., Carter 


i P. Abernethy, 305 Travelers Bldg. 
Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. Pres., + H. poe 


Beasley-Boon Co.; 
Hobson, Roanoke City Mills, ‘Ine. 


















































WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M 
inghouse Elec. Mfg. 
-61 Colman Bldg. 


Spokane. Spok«ne Merchants Association. Pres., 
a y, Gray Mfg. Co.; 
Meikle, 718 Realty Bldg 











» Peter Balkema, 











































Tacoma— Wholesalers’ ‘ $. 
Walter Ely, Lake Park Creamery; Sec., Ed- 
ward B. Lung, P. O. Box 1270. 



































WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield—Bluefield A. C. 
7 . Evans Omar, Southern Refrigera- 
tion Co.; Sec., C. B. Smith, 














Charleston—Charleston m. 
Perry, Lewis, Hubbard & 
W. Belcher, 406 Capital City Bank 


Clarksburg—Central 
Adjustment Bureau, Inc. P. 
Clarksburg Wholesale Co.; Sec.-M. 
Hoffman, 410 Union Bank Bldg. 


Huntington—Huntin 
tin V. Chapman, 





























West Virginia Credit & 


























ton A. C, M. Pres., Mar- 
¢. € 


Huntington First Nat'l Bank 
Bldg., 12th Floor. 


Restrain Sorters. Marietta A. 
hee Leidecker Tool Co.; h 
. Dun & Coa., Parkers- 






































Wheeling—Wheeling A. C. ; 
Schramm, Wisdies Coffee & Spice Co.; - 
, 719-20 Central Union 























Williamson—Williamson A. C. e et 
Zirkle, Armour & Co.; 
Williamson Bakery. 























WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac A. C 
A. L. Waffle, Commonwealth-Repor- 
P. Baker Agency. 








ter; Sec., L. N. Richter, A 

















Green pee ass Wisconsin-Michigan A. 

‘ C. V. Nichols, Morely- 
& 0.3 Sec., C.'W. Shekey, 123 No. Washington 
t . 























Milwaukee—Milwaukee A. C. 
Lambeck, Mechanics Natl. 
G. Romer, 708-9-10 Mayer Bldg. 


Oshkosh—Central Wisconsin A. C. M. Pres., 
Albert H. March, First Nat'l. > 
Chas. D. Breon, 311-12 First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 







































































A. B. A. Elects Officers 


GERDES LONSDALE, 
; Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Company 
of St. Louis, was elected president of 
the American Bankers Association at 
its October Convention in San Fran- 


































































































Mr. Lonsdale started his business 
life as a clerk in a real estate office 
but was running his own brokerage 
office before he was thirty. In 1915 
he became president of the National 
Bank of. Commerce 
When his bank merged with the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company on May 20 of 
this year, he became president of the 
consolidated bank. 

Rome C. Stephenson of South 
was elected First 
Vice-President of the Association. 
























































in St. Louis. 




































































Put Henry Ford’s 
Chisel Prineiple 


to work for you! 


The chisel principle has been one of the basic fun- 
damentals of Henry Ford's success. In explaining 
this principle Mr. Ford has emphasized that the 
important part of the chisel is the cutting edge. Fine 
workmanship and quality of steel will not make a 
chisel. If it has no cutting edge it is just a piece 
of metal. 


This principle means that it is what a thing does, 
not what it is supposed to do, that counts. A chisel 
is made to cut, not to be hammered. The hammer- 
ing should only be incidental. The handle of the 
dull chisel is always battered and splintered from 
heavy blows. The swath it cuts is jagged and ir- 
regular. The sharp chisel cuts clean and deep and 
with the application of lighter blows. It is the cut- 
ting edge that counts. 


CREDIT MONTHLY 






















































Credit training puts a sharp cutting edge on the business and credit chisel. Over 
90% of business today is done on credit. That is why the man who does not 
have credit training may be working with a chisel that is 90% dull. He must 
use heavy, tiring blows, when light blows on a chisel sharpened by a credit train- 
ing will bring quicker, easier and better results. 






















When writing to advertisers, please mention the Credit Monthly 





It is what you do in business, not what you are sup 
posed to do, that counts. Henry Ford’s fundamental 
chisel principle underlies credit training. The Ne 
tional Institute of Credit course in Credits and Cok 
lections is scientifically designed to sharpen the 
chisel of ability. Sharpen your chisel with credit 
training. Get the cutting edge that counts. Henry 
Ford’s principle will help you to the extent that you 
put it into application. Chisel off the coupon at left 
and mail it for additional information to 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CREDIT 
One Park Avenue New York 
























Pre-Eminent 


above the 


Credit World 






Pre-eminent as an executive aid the CREDIT MANUAL rises in 
significant proportions above the credit world. 2@ It is the only 
legal digest and compilation applying specifically to the rights, 
obligations and problems of creditors and debtors in all states. 
The MANUAL is comprehensive in its application to credit, collec- 
tions and sales. 2@ It carries other pertinent information indis- 
pensable to the credit and business executive. The 1930 CREDIT 
MANUAL of COMMERCIAL LAWS with Diary reflects all revi- 
sions, additions and amendments in Federal and state laws for 
1930. The most successful credit executives will have the 
Manual on their desks in 1930. Secure your new edition at once. 
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CREDIT MEN 


One Park Avenue, New York 
EDIT 


»w York 


ecu V1 ty Tue mariner is ever alert for 


the welcome blink of the warn- 
ing light. It offers to travelers 
of the sea a security against 
lurking danger. 


And the captain of business 
looks to insurance for security 
against reefs upon which his 
business might founder. 


Look for the Red Royal 
Shield on a fire insurance pol- 
icy—it means security first. 


St. Mary’s River Ewing Galloway 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


DEPARTMENTAL OFFICES 


NEW YORK ATLANTA, GA. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 
William Mackintosh, Mgr. S. Y. Tupper, Mgr. Field & Cowles, Mgrs. Elwin W. Law, Mgr. H. R. Burke, Mgr. 





